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The Sierra Club All Over the World 


Epitep By CHARLOTTE E. MAUK 


HE final year of war found Sierrans in nearly every part of the 

world. In their new surroundings, the men and women whom 
we have known on the trails and on the ski slopes have found much 
that is entirely new, and much that is related in some way to their 
former experiences. Here, in excerpts from a few of many letters 
written by Sierrans to their families and friends, we see something 
of the varied scenes of which they are momentarily a part, and we 
recognize the writers, changed a little perhaps, but substantially the 
same as when we knew them in our own familiar surroundings. 


By a Captain in the Medical Corps, from France, August, 1944— 
We really are having a most interesting time. Fortunately, it is the 
faculty of the human mind to forget the unpleasant and accentuate 
the happier parts of life. This war is no exception. If I forget the 
dead, the terribly wounded, the destruction of property, the mis- 
directed effort which goes into a war, the experiences which occur 
daily are really enthralling and something which I would never 
have had in normal times. They are, however, not worth the price. 
But let’s forget the tragic for a while. 

We continue on a truly triumphant march through France. For- 
tunately, the war has progressed so fast that there have been few 
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casualties and little destruction. As we roll by, the French people 
line the roads and streets, waving, shouting “Vive 1’Amerique,” 
throwing flowers or fruits to us, or offering us glasses of cider or 
wine. In most cases they are really overjoyed, bouncing up and 
down, clapping their hands. We often barter for eggs, passing off 
stale bread, K-ration, cigarettes or cheese, chocolate bars or candy. 
Once in a while we barter for a chicken with some of our excess 
food stores. 

The countryside here is more beautiful than anywhere else we 
have been in France. It is a gently rolling countryside of wide, open 
fields, with dark patches of woods here and there. The fields are 
now golden brown of various shades depending on the ripeness of 
the wheat or whether it has been cut. On the reaped fields the 
sheaves stand in groups, and the farmers are out pitching them into 
large, two-wheeled, pastel-colored carts drawn by large horses 
harnessed in tandem. Then the wheat is stacked neatly like large 
beehives, well thatched on top to shed rain. The sky is filled with 
large puffy clouds, almost Sierra clouds, as thunderstorms are not 
infrequent. 

The typical farmhouse is built of stone and plastered over with 
yellow stucco. On either side of the house is a barn running at right 
angles, one a cow barn, the other the horse barn. The wall along the 
road in front completes the quadrangle of the house and farm build- 
ings. In this quadrangle the chickens, cats, dogs, and children spend 
most of the day. France is made up of these farms, usually of small 
acreage, and of small villages of similar houses. There are numer- 
ous churches and crucifixes along the roads, and on Sunday morn- 
ings the air is alive with bell tolling. 


From Alsace, November, 1944—This morning we looked out of 
the window and saw a fresh snowfall covering the roofs, trees, and 
ground. It was the first snow of the season. The mud and filth of 
the manure piles were mercifully hidden, and the softly fallen snow 
had settled on the bare twigs of the apple trees and outlined them 
in intricate traceries. Unfortunately, this afternoon it has warmed 
up again. 

We are living at present in a typical French village. The houses 
are continuous along both sides of the street, set well back from the 
road, each with its manure pile in front. 
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I have never seen so many types of draft animals as the French 
peasant uses. Possibly it is due to the fact that there is a shortage 
of horses, but I have seen cows, steers, and oxen harnessed along 
with horses. It is a strange sight to see a cow pulling a wagon 
through the streets. 

In the little village I am now in, we share a house with a French 
officer. We (the Americans) are the most democratic of all armies; 
there is a difference between officers and men, but not much. Pos- 
sibly you have read the gripes of the men about the distinctions and 
about officer privilege, but you ought to see the French! 

Recently I had the good fortune to visit Rheims. Of course the 
highlight of the trip was the Cathedral. It is impossible to describe 
it, but I was awed by its beauty. The characteristic which impressed 
me most was its simplicity of architecture with abundance of detail. 
I also visited the champagne caverns where that delicious wine is 
made and aged, this being the center of the champagne district. We 
bought many bottles and later had quite a party. I have decided that 
champagne is the ideal drink. 

Coming back, I passed through the Marne Valley (peculiarly and 
fortunately it was a clear and beautiful day), where the forests are 
now yellow and rust-colored, and wonderfully set off against the 
green fields. 


From Holland, March, 1945—I1 don’t know where I left off in 
reciting my “Pilgrim’s Progress.” Perhaps it was in Lorraine, per- 
haps later in Alsace. Did I tell you of the quiet and enjoyable 
Christmas we had on the German border, undisturbed by any sound 
of war? The days were sunny, the nights gloriously brilliant with 
@ waxing moon. I shall never forget them—the powdery snow on 
roofs and ground, the clear sharp air, the burning stars. I should 
imagine that it was on such a night that the Christ Child was born 
and the angels sang. 

The war didn’t forget us altogether, and the time came when we 
“shortened our lines” and made “strategic withdrawals,” to borrow 
from the enemy’s common communiqués. Then things quieted down 
and our division was given a well deserved rest. I had a three-day 
pass to Rheims and after that came to Belgium. Later we were to 
be found near Maastricht, a very old city with much history and 
culture. I found out that the famous masterpieces of the Dutch 
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Museum were stored in a cavern near Maastricht, and finally ob- 
tained permission and a guide to view them. 

In a hill, called St. Petersburg, there are miles of tunnels carved 
into the soft sandstone. It seems that some of these tunnels date 
from Roman times, and have often been a refuge for the war-harried 
peoples of Holland and Belgium. After the German occupation the 
Dutch government fitted up a small section of these caves by lining 
it with concrete and installing apparatus for controlling humidity 
and temperature. Here the old masters were stored, safe from Allied 
bombings. 

It was very thrilling to see these old paintings, the same you read 
about or see reproductions of while studying “art” at high school 
or college. Here were Rembrandts, Reubenses, Ruisdaels, Frans 
Halses, the Brueghels, van Eycks, and many others of the Flemish 
school, as well as paintings of different schools and eras—E] Greco, 
Corot, van Gogh—and all before your eyes! Along the wall, rolled 
up and in a wooden case like a giant rug, was Rembrandt’s “Night 
Watch,” too large to be taken into the tunnel in its frame. It all 
seemed too good to be true—but it was!—to see all these priceless 
works. 

Although we are now in Holland (in the Ninth Army), we have 
been in Germany proper. We lived in grand style there. The pro- 
cedure is to pick out the best houses in town for the company, order 
the civilians to move out into houses previously designated for them 
only. You know, there is no “fraternization” with the Germans, no 
living together in the same houses, as we do in Holland or Belgium. 
We fared well in Siichteln, had a modern house with all the modern 
“necessities” (American style) —a blue-gray tiled bathroom, steam 
heating, electric stove, refrigerator, and washing machine. Yes, the 
Nazis lived well at the expense of their neighbors. There was even 
a grand piano in the living room. The only fault with the piano was 
that five keys had been smashed out of the center of the keyboard by 
a stray .50-cal. slug (the only one to hit the whole house naturally 
had to come in the window and strike the precious keyboard!). But 
we didn’t let that stop us. I have a very clever Staff Sergeant, so we 
took the keyboard apart one day (much to the horror and con- 
sternation of the owner, who came in during the process), and my 
sergeant carved some new keys. I felt like smashing the keys again 
when I left (but I didn’t). 
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Back in Holland is pleasant, because you can talk to the people. 
They are very nice to us, always helpful and courteous, and make 
it a point to go out of their way to do things for us. Many of them 
speak English—not too hard a feat, as Dutch and English are very 
much alike. They are forever cleaning, and their houses are spic 
and span. I have a room in a garret with another officer, and the 
other night the two women came up and scrubbed the place from 
the rafters all the way down the steps to the floor below. They 
bustled around, put a new cover on my writing table, rolled up the 
equipment, scrubbed under the beds. (They have a unique way of 
scrubbing the floor; you might try it. Grasp the rag firmly in both 
hands, then, keeping the knees stiff, bend over at the waist and 
scrub.) Yes, the people seem to have a mania, a mental fixation, 
for scrubbing floors. 

Oh, yes; to complete this odyssey, I should tell you I’ve also been 
to Liege and Brussels. Wow! What a city is the latter! The women 
. +» « (I went to the Opera)! 


From Germany, April, 1945—Reminiscences of Sierra scenes are 
so poignant that they give me great twists inside, especially on a 
day like today, so very conducive to spring fever. I am sitting be- 
neath a large cherry tree in full flower, the sun pouring down its 
soothing warmness. When a breeze drifts by, a snow storm of petals 
showers around me. It is a lovely time of year here. All the flowers 
have burst into bloom at the same time. Bulbs—tulips and narcis- 
sus—primrose; trees—cherry, apple, plum and pear—and flower- 
ing magnolia, are all at their peak. The grass is nice and green, the 
meadows filled with daisies, and the air scented. Is it my fault that 
I have spring fever? 

Nature is lovely now and, wonderfully, is lovely every year, in 
spite of what Man may do. I can just look around me and see the 
destruction of War. We are in an area which has been one of the 
favorite visiting spots for our big bombers, and they have done their 
work well. A large industrial center which I visited recently is abso- 
lutely a dead city—mile after mile of débris piles or broken walls, 
factories twisted and flame-scorched. I am not at all sorry to see 
this, and am glad these people have had a first-hand touch of war. 

We are now occupying a part of Germany. My company has been 
assigned a small area about three quarters of a mile wide and three 
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miles long to govern. It is suburban to a large industrial area and 
fortunately physically untouched by war except for stoppage of 
electricity and water. We have chosen a block of nine houses for 
the company, separated from the rest of the village by some wheat 
fields. We tell the occupants to move out. They may take their per- 
sonal belongings, food, clothes, jewelry—but must leave the furni- 
ture, beds, mattresses, wood and coal. It is a very pleasant little 
“village” with fruit trees in bloom and wheat fields sprouting 
around us. One big advantage is its isolation—we will keep the 
Germans out, but more, it will simplify the problem of keeping our 
men from “fraternizing.” 

In our area, too, is a camp for slave labor, 50 French, 80 Ukrain- 
ians, and 100 Italians. I made an inspection of the camp today and 
found everything well organized and clean, quite unusual for most 
of these camps. We have seen some awfully diseased individuals 
among these Displaced Persons—far advanced tuberculosis, diph- 
theria, typhus. 

It is interesting how racial groups maintain certain characteris- 
tics. These Ukrainian girls were wearing scarfs over their heads 
just as pictured. Broad-faced blonds with merry eyes; you should 
see their faces light up when I told them they would be going home 
soon. One Ukrainian boy’s eyes became mere horizontal slits when 
he smiled. The French, who naturally go sooner than the Russians, 
were ecstatic. It was good to be among people with whom you could 
laugh, smile, and be friendly. You have no idea the weariness of 
always being stern, unsmiling, unbending, unfriendly—our atti- 
tude toward the Germans. H. Stewart KIMBALL 


By a Lieutenant in the Mountain Troops, from West Virginia, July, 
1944—Now it can be told—at least in part. For the semester is 
over at Seneca School, where much of the rock-climbing technique 
acquired at Cragmont and Tahquitz rocks has for several months, 
along with Wheaties and Lucky Strike green, gone to war. 

It was hard enough, in an outdoor club, or even among the 
enlightened Yodelereaders, to convince anyone that there was a 
modicum of sense in the business of scrambling aimlessly over the 
rocks, dangling on ropes, and dinning pitons into cracks. So imagine 
how much harder it was to sell G. I. Joe on the sport—G. I. Joe 
from the Nebraska plains, or from the sidewalks of Brooklyn, who 
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thought either a cornstalk or the topside of a curb plenty high 
enough, and who certainly had no friendly regard for any cliffs. 

In one respect, though, Seneca School compared favorably with 
weekly RCS meetings in Berkeley or Los Angeles. The attendance 
was far better. It could be required. The Army had in effect said to 
Joe, “Thou shalt learn how to climb up cliffs.” That was all there 
was to it. 

Since the Army had determined that rock climbing was to be 
taught, it followed that those who knew it—those few madmen 
who, as civilians, had done it for fun—had been given almost carte 
blanche for the teaching of it. By virtue (whatever virtue there was 
in it) of what outdoor-club climbers had developed as a club side- 
line, there were: a lot to put on that carte blanche; many capable 
climbers to put it there. The roster of instructors read something 
like the climbing register at a Memorial Day trip to Yosemite, 
minus the women; Charlie Hanks, Raffi Bedayn, Art Argiewicz, 
Glen Dawson, Milton Hildebrand, Rolf Pundt, Jack Riegelhuth, 
Rus Lindsey, Jack Major, Carlton Shay, Chet Errett, Dave Brower. 
The Seattle Mountaineers, the Mazamas, the Obsidians, the Ameri- 
can Alpine Club—all were likewise well represented in this Seneca 
“Federation of Outdoor Clubs” and affiliated G. I. schools. There 
had been differences in fine techniques of climbing among the clubs 
before the war. These fused into a superior technique for the Army. 
And we can only guess how many postwar devotees of the sport will 
emerge from the thousands who were exposed to the fatality-free 
training, during a period of well over a year. 

The G. I.s were forever wanting to know why they got the train- 
ing. They would, on their first days at school, look up at the two- 
to three-hundred foot cliffs of Seneca and Champe rocks, in the alps 
of West Virginia, and would long to be elsewhere, anywhere else- 
where. “You can have that stuff” was the army counterpart of the 
High Sierra packer’s “I didn’t lose anything up there.” But gradu- 
ally we drove this home: among possible war theaters, several were 
not flat; it would be better to hit a flat theater with rock-climbing 
ability than to hit a rock without it; knowing how to handle cliffs, 
men could tool over the gentler slopes; here was a good test of their 
probable reaction to the unknown and the danger of combat; we 
should be versatile, and never allow the enemy to conclude that we, 
like the Stanford football team of Bobby Grayson’s day, were a 
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team that could run, but not pass. 

One of our colonels told us the story of his first command. He 
had taken men from Brooklyn and the Bronx into the wilds. They 
had slept out in the woods. They were full grown men; but the 
woods were strange and fearsome. They had wept. Almost a month 
later some of them were still weeping. We could not afford to have 
any of our soldiers weeping when in combat they saw a cliff. 

The details—the close-ups—of the transition that took place, 
from the G. I. who first said “I’ll take mine flat” to the same G. L., 
a week or so later, who asked “When do we go up the South 
Tower ?””—these details can wait. It’s a good story. But just know 
that the transition was made; that the results, to judge from reports 
back from combat, now speak for themselves; that time after time 
the men themselves said they had had no training so interesting 
anywhere else in the army. 

For any course can be interesting, even stimulating, when the 
subject matter is itself so impelling that such a scene as this can 
take place: 

Understand, first, that Corporal Fritz Sobonya was no genius, 
no mountaineering flash. He was just a Hungarian coal miner, with 
little education, recruited for instructing from the ranks of one of 
the earliest classes. And he found, in teaching rock climbing, a 
vehicle for a submerged ability that had previously never had a 
chance to go any place. Nor was he any particular exception. 

At any rate, on a third day of instruction, when his class was 
naturally shaky enough, he found himself with an even shakier 
captain in the class, The captain was part way down a sheer thirty- 
foot rappel when his nerves got the better of him. The emptiness 
below him, the frailness of the rope, perhaps even his own better 
judgment, all hit him at once, and fear overcame him. He trembled 
violently, froze on the rope, and could go neither up nor down. 
Sobonya had seen students do this before, and knew that there had 
been times when a student, panic-stricken, would shake himself off 
his footholds, forget to do the right things, let go of the rope, and 
end up in a heap at the bottom. 

I didn’t see it, but I got the details from a student officer who was 
there. Without loss of time, and with some danger, Sobonya climbed 
up and worked his way out toward the captain, as far as he could 
on a narrowing ledge. He spoke softly and confidently. Any other 
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tune might have done, but this was the rage at the time, so the cor- 
poral said, “Captain, sing Mairzy Doats with me.” 

It doesn’t much matter what you or I think of the composition. 
But singing it, the captain composed himself. His trembling ceased, 
and he finished the rappel, methodically and safely. 


From Italy, 2 May 45, 1330—lIt’s snowing on the peaks outside, 
and a nice little squall is blowing in off the lake. But our chateau 
is still quite comfortable. We sit here quietly, the walls lined with 
German maps of all scales, a fire in the stove, a beautiful view out 
the window. 

We had a quiet attack this morning; Partisans asked for some 
help in taking a little town three miles north of us. They sent a 
dramatically frantic little note yesterday. So we sent up a Company 
combat patrol this morning. They took the town without a shot fired, 
and are now quietly organizing it, looting leftover Tedesco matériel. 

News from the other side of Brenner Pass is good enough today. 
I wish someone would tell the Germans on this side that it’s time 
to throw in the sponge. I’d like to ski and climb for recreation about 
now. The mountain scenes bring those happy pastimes to mind. 

The good old infantry! A dirty lot are we. I had my last bath, 
shower style, just about April 14. My last clean shirt was put on 
about March 28. I haven’t had it off, day or night, very often since 
then. My battle pants are of similar vintage. Right now my pos- 
sessions consist of what I have on; a combat jacket; my shrapnel- 
scarred trench coat; my belt with compass, spare ammo, first-aid 
packet, map case (captured here), and shovel attached. I have a 
spoon an Italian gave me here, and a C-ration can opener, plus a 
shirt-pocket size Tedesco stove. A few odds and ends are in my 
pockets. But no canteen, cup, toilet articles, no change of clothing 
(exception: clean underwear arrived today—the first since March 
28), no stationery (I’m using captured stuff only). 

Our gentle snow flurry on the peaks has changed to a severe 
squall. We’re having a “Night on Bald Mountain.” The old chateau 
is moaning and wailing in the wind; its shutters are slamming; 
wind and rain invade the chinks. The green valley is vibrant in 
the storm. At home I would love every minute of it, knowing that 
snow was piling deeper at Norden. Here I can enjoy only the drama. 
I’m not so sure I’m happy about the higher Alpine snows. It is a 
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fair warning, however, of the suddenness and severity of Alpine 
storms. 


2 May 45, 1930—Just 10 minutes ago the word came down through 
channels—‘“The war is over in Italy.” I refused to believe it for 
a stubborn moment, but have now come to believe it. We continue 
to hold our position, OP’s, and security as usual, for we don’t know 
for sure that the Germans in the isolated pockets know all about it. 
It is unbelievably good news. 

The sun is low now, the storm has broken, and I look out the 
chateau window at the snow-peak fringe along peaceful Lago di 
Garda; Riva is quiet now, the Italians not yet knowing. I can only 
muse a bit at the tranquil quality of the mountain scene that echoed 
only yesterday to guns and the last-minute death they brought to 
men whose survivors could now at last enjoy this scene fully. 


5 May 0945—I am now in the midst of perfectly marvelous 
Alpine scenery. My elevation is about 5000 feet. Peaks zoom up a 
good 5000 more on either side of our pass. There are glaciers— 
several of them within seven miles of here in several directions. An 
Upper Kern-like mountain lake lies just 100 feet from my sunny 
chalet CP window. Except for a distant glacier peak scene, the 
surroundings are very much like the Bear Creek Spire country, 
with a few villages and churches thrown in. 

We had understood, before we made our 100-plus-mile drive here, 
that all German troops, one million in all, in Italy and western 
Austria had surrendered. So our task force, a column of all types 
of vehicles and armor, eight miles long, streamed merrily along the 
road. It was amazing. We were cheered by the Italians who lived 
in towns along the way. The streets were lined three deep with 
cheering, flower-throwing masses of the liberated. Partisans waved 
flags, gave us more vivas, chaos, with a few hellos and welcomes 
thrown in. We waved back, and looked for the pretty signorinas 
along the way, and there were many. An endless column, afoot, 
passed us en route—Italian forced-laborers walking home, tired 
and happy. Seldom have I seen so many happy faces. Equally 
happy were the Czechs who had been in the German rear-echelon 
fighting forces, and who were now delighted to have no more part 
in it. There were also some happy faces among the masses of sur- 
rendered Germans, thousands of them, who lined the roads in front 
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of all the more comfortable villas. But there were also many in 
whose eyes one could read “wait until next time!” “Are we sure we 
know what we’re doing?” we asked ourselves as we passed these 
outnumbering thousands, most of them still with their weapons. 
Some of them were keeping order among the civilians as our parade 
passed. As a payoff, there was even one German master sergeant 
who was directing traffic at an intersection, waving us on with 
approved MP hand-and-arm signals. From noon to dark we drove, 
then stopped to refuel, rest an hour, and continue through the night. 
We had to force ourselves, almost, to turn on our headlights, after 
so much training in driving blackout. Shortly after dawn we arrived 
at our mountain eyrie, selected our chalet, and moved the German 
brass out to make room for ourselves. It was then that we learned 
that just across the pass from us, fighting the 7th Army to the north, 
and with hands on lanyards of artillery pieces zeroed in on us, was 
a German army that had not surrendered. Driving with lights on 
had been a hunch, and it was just that hunch that confused them 
enough so that they didn’t shoot. Seeing this eight-mile column 
approaching with lights ablaze, they wondered “what the hell,” and 
instead of firing they sent an officer out to see what was up. Jack 
Hay (our former Bn. CO), with our Division Chief of Staff and a 
German captain, were riding happily along in a jeep at the head, 
met the officer, and managed to talk him into giving up, so we had 
a quiet drive instead of what we might have had. 

And now if we'll stay here just long enough for (1) beer, and 
(2) letters to catch up with me, I’ll be happy, quiet, and will quit 
laughing and scratching. Peace, it’s wonderful—for now, at last, I 
can look at a tree as a thing of beauty again. It is no longer a poten- 
tial source of tree bursts. A skyline is a place where you can have a 
fine view, not something to be avoided. You drive with lights, safely, 
instead of hurrying along hopefully, blackout driving. And you 
can move freely about during daylight, even with the enemy observ- 
ing you. For someone in Caserta signed a piece of paper, and people 
don’t shoot at each other any more—in this theater. 


6 May 1945—Today we went to investigate the German ski 
patrol still supposed to be in the area. It was nice walking. The 
snow was pretty well melted, shady side patches being about two 
feet deep. The woods smelled just as they do in California in the 
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mountain springtime, as the snow leaves them, fresh, invigorating. 
We tooled along merrily, but were rather pessimistic about the 
possibility of our patrol-searching mission’s being successful. Too 
many tracks were ahead of us. So we just settled down to enjoying 
the countryside. Some Austrians in a remote farmhouse directed us 
to the ski lodge this patrol used for a hangout. It was a super loca- 
tion for a ski lodge, too. Just a couple of hundred feet below timber- 
line, fine open slopes all around, spectacular but not too rugged 
peaks, a little village with its church just across the canyon. The 
accommodations were Peter Grubb Hut style, slightly more spacious, 
and the Germans had left in a hurry. We scouted out the cleaned 
out lodge, snapped a few pictures for record, then headed back 
toward the farmhouse. We were all quickly seated in the living room 
while our hostess, a slightly gnarled but extremely pleasant old 
woman, took off to get us bread, butter, and milk—milk still udder- 
warm, bread flavored with anise, sweet butter with a little flower 
decoration molded into the top of it. It was a wholesome and de- 
licious snack. 

It was early evening, now. Clouds were few, getting a little golden 
around the edges; peaks were no longer illuminated, they were just 
sketched in, here and there, with a little of the cloud color on their 
snows; the lake, as we came out of the forest and viewed it again 
down the meadow slopes, was almost quiet now, and gave us its 
changing water-color version of the scenes around it. Our own little 
village, and its church, shops, and houses seemed new again in the 
kinder light. I was as happy as a snack, a brisk stroll, and the 
mountain scene can make me, 


8 May 45—Yesterday we took off again in the jeep to reconnoiter 
a canyon paralleling the border east of us, to find where we could 
base and billet our border patrols. Part of the trip I devoted to a 
good-will tour. It is easy to imagine the state of mind of the peas- 
ants. And what now? must be their despairing theme song. Ameri- 
cans, speeding by in jeeps, frightening the cattle, making the bicy- 
clers or cart pullers head for the road shoulders, were regarded no 
little askance. If we started to talk to a group it would tend to melt 
a little. Here the first reaction was not to smile and wave. So we 
took the initiative, smiling and waving all the way back. And I 
think they will come along with us. I can certainly understand why 
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they should do so slowly. They had been assured by the departing 
German garrisons that we would loot and rape. 

One thing we will have to learn to do again is to live as neatly 
as we did in garrison. During combat there wasn’t a great deal of 
time to clean up after ourselves, and there was a clearly defined 
trail of empty C-ration cans, I am sure, between there and here. 
But this is a clean part of Italy—a place where they take off muddy 
shoes inside the front door so that the floor may remain clean. There 
just aren’t any cans or papers lying around. That’s why a village 
can adorn the side of this lake, instead of marring it. No country 
club has finer lawns than these meadows are at this time of year. 
It’s a combination we just don’t have in the Sierra. If we had, the 
Sierra would have been named for its alplands, too. Outside my 
window now are the freshest colors you could ask for—a vibrant 
slate-blue in the lake, emerald in the meadow shore across the lake, 
the mixed dark greens of the fir and larch forest, the gleaming 
white of a snow peak, punctuated with cliffs, just a touch of haze 
in the blue of the sky, and a few cumulus clouds which can’t quite 
outshine the snowfields. I like it here. 1 hope we can keep it as clean 
and fresh. Davin R. BROWER 


By a Lieutenant in the Mountain Troops, from Italy, January, 
1945—We moved from our first bivouac in Italy a few days ago. 
It was an interesting trip through several small villages with nar- 
row old-country style streets and two-story stone buildings. The 
Italians were standing in their doorways looking us over as we 
rolled through. Some of the clothes they had wrapped around 
them looked like things shipped from the States. I noticed women 
wearing clumsy wooden sandals. There were a few shops open; one 
was selling vegetables, large leafy-looking items, maybe kale. There 
were enormous turnips and a few eggs, the latter very expensive. 
You might tell the RCS boys that I’ve spotted a store that is selling 
Italian hemp climbing rope. Maybe I can pick up a piece. 

At present (January 21) we are billeted in an Italian villa. It 
is a huge place built in 1740 and owned by a marquis. The rooms 
have only small fireplaces to heat them and are very cold. The 
people seemed nice about our moving in. I don’t really know if 
they are so pleased or if they are just putting up with us for the 
scraps of food they get from the kitchen. We have two men work- 
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ing in the kitchen for their food and they are good help. They 
share the food with the orphaned children who live in other rooms 
of the villa. It is difficult to refuse the little children and the 
Catholic Sisters when they beg for food. 

Farther up the mountain is a large chapel, constructed in 1470. 
The date is still visible in the stone. I went into this one, since 
some of our men are billeted there. They had hay spread on the 
ground with blankets on top. They looked very comfortable. The 
sergeant in charge said they “bought” the hay for three packs 
of cigarettes. The chapel is made of stone with three huge beams 
supporting the roof. The mortar used to hold the stones in place 
is still in good condition. The altar is made of beautiful Italian 
marble. The whole chapel was very dusty and looked as if it 
hadn’t been used for several years. 

The villa is constructed like a fort, with high stone walls around 
the whole place. It is easy to pick out the additions that were made 
as the years went by. All the windows have bars, like a jail. The 
water system is quite unique—the water comes from the top of a 
nearby mountain and runs through several farms and houses be- 
fore it gets to the villa, where it is collected in a huge pool. During 
the night several hundred gallons collect in this reservoir and the 
following day the olive press is run by a waterwheel. After that 
the water is collected in another reservoir and used to irrigate the 
olive trees and artichoke plants. If there is water left over, it is 
used to wash clothes. The olive trees are very old, with huge 
gnarled roots, and grow on terraces built to conserve water. 

In this villa the sanitary facilities are solid marble (very cold) 
and very old. I had the men scrub them with hot soapy water and 
dump lime into them, but it didn’t help. After all, what can you 
expect to do about something that has been going on for three 
hundred years? 

The firewood situation here is rough. There just isn’t any to be 
had. It is considered a crime to cut down a tree, and there aren’t 
very many around in the first place. The natives burn grass and 
something that looks like bamboo. They cut the grass in the fall, 
twist it into bundles, and dry it in the huge basements. One of our 
men repairing a road the other day chopped down two trees with- 
out realizing what the score was. You should have seen the way 
the natives stared at him. I think they would have given him a bad 
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time if they’d had the chance. I’ve seen women and children haul- 
ing wood on their backs for miles. I saw one woman picking up 
the chips left from cutting a few snags. She had a piece of cloth 
and was putting each chip carefully into it. 

There is plenty of wine available, but most of it isn’t any good. 
If one has the proper connections the good stuff is brought out of 
the cellar. The men are allowed to buy a quart a day if the good 
wine is available. I did a little research to find out what was wrong 
with the poor wine. I found they were using a powder something 
like Kool-Aid. They mix the powder with water and sell it for 
50 lire a litre! 

I’m certainly glad I brought a sleeping bag along. It is really 
cold. Everyone else has blankets, and they aren’t comfortable. Per- 
haps those reclaimed sleeping bags being sold in San Francisco 
should be sent over here. 

It’s hard to censor mail by candle light. Italian light globes are 
no good. American globes are $5 for the 25-watt size—if you can 
get one. 

About our trip across the Atlantic. We were fortunate not to 
be pushed onto a slow ship. We made a fast trip. The food was 
good. There was a sign over the serving trays, “NO SECONDS 
ON COFFEE.” There were large servings of fresh celery, how- 
ever, and I was right there for seconds. The ship operated PX’s 
for the men, and just about everything they wanted was available. 
I was able to see a couple of (old) pictures in the Movie Room. 

Everyone was excited when we sighted land. Mountains along 
the African coast was more than I had expected to see. There 
were several high ones. We could see picturesque small villages in 
the foothills. One on the African side had all whitewashed build- 
ings which looked beautiful from the ship, but one officer said they 
were plenty dirty. 

It was getting late in the afternoon as we neared our port, and 
the light shower which had come up had changed into a steady 
downpour. Vesuvius came into view through the mist. It was an 
impressive sight. We landed at dusk and couldn’t see much of the 
city. We gathered our bags and marched off to the waiting train. 
There were several box cars lined up to receive us, and we piled 
twenty-five to twenty-nine men in each one. These box cars are 
smaller than we have in the States. They’re about twenty-five by 
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eight feet. Twenty-nine men on the floor wasn’t too comfortable 
but there wasn’t much complaining. Since the cars didn’t have any 
heat the men built small fires in five-gallon cans in the center of the 
car and cooked their C rations and warmed themselves. 

Towns along the way were really beaten up. People were in rags, 
and doing a lot of begging. The children ran around without 
shoes and with very little clothing. People in the towns seemed to 
be in sadder shape than those in the country. Women came by the 
halted train, waving their baskets of bread and demanding cig- 
arettes. Most of the buildings were of stone and brick and mortar, 
probably because of the shortage of lumber. I noticed several 
caves along the hillside as the train rolled by. The Italians prob- 
ably hid in these places while their homes were under fire. Some 
of the caves looked quite comfortable, with running water and 
electricity. We arrived at our base bivouac late at night. Somebody 
was really working overtime when he had hot food prepared for 
the men, who were all tired, cold, and hungry. This country is all 
fine and they can give it all back to the Italians. 

When we moved from the villa to the Italian front, I was informed 
that I was to be the convoy commander for the night’s move. At the 
appointed hour we took off down the mountain to pick up the rest of 
the convoy. Arriving at the main road we found that our kitchen 
truck had overturned its trailer. We lost about twenty minutes while 
everybody heaved and tugged. We crossed the I. P. (initial point) 
twenty-five minutes late. The next serial (part of the convoy) would 
follow in thirty minutes. In other words, the convoy was five min- 
utes behind us. Usually this means a terrific traffic tie-up, but 
somehow we got rolling. 

It was grand to see the snow-capped mountains. It reminded 
me of the Sierra. There was some excellent skiing terrain there, 
but not enough snow. Rocks and bushes poked up here and there. 
I’ll still take the skiing we have around Norden and Echo Summit. 

We arrived at our destination late in the afternoon. It was a 
sanitarium into which people had been drifting since their homes 
had either been blown up or been taken over by the army. There 
are lots of children here whose parents are missing or fighting in 
the mountains as partisans. The children are in sad shape from 
malnutrition and with body lice. Their clothes are poor and, here 
too, most of them are without shoes. I don’t know what the people 
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around here use for food. I haven’t seen anything in the way of 
a good farm. I have seen huge loads of turnips go by. Maybe that 
is their mainstay. The children flock to the kitchen at meal times 
for a handout. There usually isn’t enough to go around, so they 
go back to their “homes” (a room in the sanitarium) to wait for 
the next meal. The women do the washing for our men gratis, or 
for whatever you please to pay them. I am amazed at the way the 
clothes are returned, clean and well pressed. 

These high mountain villages are quite picturesque. Most of 
them have a high chapel about in the middle of the town. The rest 
of the buildings sprawl on the nob of the mountain with the steeple 
poking up in the center. The roads remind me of the Tenaya Lake 
Trail switchbacks. Remember the Alpine Calendar in the Sierra 
Club office? I thought of it the other day when I saw a small chalet 
and a huge iron cross on top of a mountain. The calendar had sev- 
eral pictures of such crosses. 


February—Several days ago we moved from the sanitarium to a 
small mountain village. The Germans had been pushed out of the 
village some time ago. The people here didn’t look underfed. This 
village seemed to be in better condition than others we have been 
in. Very few of the houses had had their roofs knocked off, and 
the electric power was on full. Again the streets are narrow and 
steep. The jeeps have a difficult time maneuvering through. When 
you walk over the cobblestoned streets you can look through heavily 
shuttered windows and see women spinning wool into thread. One 
woman was knitting a beautiful brown sweater. 

Perhaps the most moving sight I’ve seen so far was an American 
who came in with a group of Italian prisoners. He was fed in our 
kitchen. He couldn’t speak for several minutes when he saw the 
food. He just cried silently and began to eat. After twenty minutes 
or so he regained his composure and began to tell of his experi- 
ences. It was grim, and I couldn’t write about them. He had been 
shot down behind the lines several months ago. He had a chance 
to take off, and he did. I’m sure that if the people back home knew 
that the cigarettes I gave him—two packs—really helped out the 
situation, they wouldn’t be screaming about the cigarette shortage. 
They were the first he had had in months, and he really appreciated 
them. 
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The weather is colder and the mud is deep. We have moved to 
another sector and the mountains are beautiful. There is snow as 
far as the eye can see. We made a march last night for several hours. 
The trail was steep and muddy, but fortunately it wasn’t too dark 
to see. This morning I took a look at my clothes and they were a 
mass of mud from the hips down. In a day or two it may dry 
enough to fall off. Perhaps you are wondering why I don’t change. 
We all have the clothes on our backs and nothing else except socks. 
There just isn’t room to carry more. 

It is a little early to write about our doings here, but we have 
made quite an advance, and the men are doing a swell job. All 
the training we had at Camp Hale and in West Virginia is coming 
in handy now. I can give you some of the highlights of our push 
from the Apennines across the Po Valley and into the Alps. The 
foothills are a little disappointing, but the peaks beyond look quite 
average. [ Note: Any of Raffi’s friends will tell you that “average” 
is high praise.-—Eb. ] 

I took over seventy mules, and distributed them to the various 
companies. They were being used to haul crew-served weapons and 
ammunition. The Italian mule is smaller than the American mule, 
and takes a smaller load. Italian Alpini come with the mules, one 
per animal. An Alpini officer usually comes with the men to keep 
them in line. The one they passed on to me wasn’t the outdoor 
type. He arrived in full dress uniform, on top of a horse, and de- 
manding attention and service. I got rid of him in about two hours. 
It took the Italians about two and a half hours to pack the animals. 
I cut their time down to an hour and a quarter, and felt quite proud 
of that since I couldn’t speak the language. I have learned a little 
Italian, but a gun talks best in a hurry. 

Our plan was to use animals to push the supplies forward when 
the jeeps couldn’t go any farther. I would come to a jeephead and 
pick up the ammunition and food with the animals. The jeep would 
go back to a supply dump for another load, while I crosscoun- 
tried with the animals and arrived in a battalion area. Sleep was 
out of the question for several nights. After one sixty-hour stretch 
I walked into my Command Post and my own Colonel asked who I 
was! 

We had five huge Fiats in our motor pool, for transporting men 
and equipment. I also had twenty-seven captured burros, but they 
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were in such sad condition I handed them over to the Quartermaster 
vet. As we went along I picked up German mules and horses. I 
had a pair of beautiful reddish-gray Belgian mares with white 
heads, and two good riding horses. One was a high-spirited three- 
year-old dappled-gray beauty. I picked up a riding saddle from a 
dead horse and rode the gray job. My final count on captured 
animals was twenty-three mules, eleven draft animals, and two 
riding horses. All of these I turned in to the QM after we got into 
the Po Valley. 

I could see the valley from the mountains before we dropped into 
it. It looked something like the San Joaquin. There was the main 
highway we were to cut in half a little later, and the road to Bo- 
logna that the Eighth Army was worried about. We had it figured 
out that the Germans would make a stand at the Po River. But we 
arrived at the river and kept on going. The Germans had prepared 
defenses along it, but they didn’t get a chance to use them. We 
were traveling too fast for them to set up anything but a rear-guard 
action. The road net in the valley was terrific. There were too 
many roads to follow, and even though our maps were accurate they 
didn’t show any distinction between poor road and fair road. Be- 
cause of the heavy vehicles we finally had to set up one-way roads. 

I still had the animals for several miles across the valley. Every 
time our pack train came through a town the people would bring 
out wine bottles and glasses. The Alpini, after several such towns, 
were feeling quite happy, and didn’t care if we ever got to our 
destination. People tossed flowers at me as I rode by on the gray 
horse. I felt rather silly with all the commotion—wine flowing 
freely, flowers being tossed, bread being handed out, people want- 
ing to shake hands and tearing at our clothes. The Italians with me 
ate it up. They were the first Italians to pass through the liberated 
towns. But I just couldn’t go for it at all. Most of these people 
were Fascists; you could tell from the good condition of their homes 
and their clothes. Their joyous waving of arms was just put on 
to look co-operative. We have had so many instances when they 
just didn’t play ball. It took us a long time to learn, but I think we 
understand the situation better now. 

One of the things most of us want right now is a bath and change 
of clothes. I’ve been going five weeks now without either. A helmet 
full of hot water would be enough to wash hands and feet, shave, 
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wash socks and handkerchiefs, and maybe even take a sponge bath 
if the water was still warm. The trouble is we aren’t likely to stay 
in one place long enough to heat the water. 

The other day we stopped at a small town for a few hours and I 
went out to look the place over. I found a huge vegetable garden, 
and in it a bed of romaine lettuce! I picked three heads, washed 
them, and sat down for a feast. It was the first fresh vegetable I’ve 
had for a long time. It was so wonderful I had some more. 

In one of the towns where we stopped overnight we stayed in a 
wonderful villa. It belonged to some famous Italian violinist. The 
place had been used by the German staff just a few hours prior to 
our arrival. They left a few maps and a lot of trash. The rooms 
were beautifully decorated. One room had a fine combination radio- 
phonograph. We played dozens of records—lItalian, German, 
French, English, and some Swedish folk songs. I enjoyed it even 
more than usual because I hadn’t heard any music for so long. Be- 
fore we left I had the men clean the place up. It was too nice to 
leave as a garbage dump. RaFFi BEDAYN 


By a Lieutenant in the Mountain Troops, from Texas, December 
1944—I am now platoon leader of the weapons platoon of a rifle 
company in the 85th Mountain Infantry. Note that it is now Moun- 
tain Infantry again. That “Mt.” in there sounds good and speaks 
for good intentions. This is my third assignment in as many months. 
First I had a rifle platoon and then an ammunition and pioneer 
platoon. This was rather fun, and I had a good many reasons for 
thinking of the early days at Norden as we erected gin poles, used 
tackle, built bridges, etc. I remember the day at Norden when we 
left one of the heavy “A” frames swinging in the wind while we took 
time out for lunch. 


From Italy, February, 1945—Mine is probably not your first let- 
ter from the Italian front, but this is to say “hello” to my friends. 
These mountains don’t compare with the Sierra, but they are very 
fine in their own way. Spring is pushing the snow-level up the 
slopes, but the mud holds its own. I am comfortable and can’t com- 
plain about anything but the distance to Berkeley, California. 


March, 1945—One day in February we took the Belvedere-Gorgo- 
lesco Ridge. That was a day to remember—setting up a CP guard 
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in the cold moonlight, listening for the Kraut burp guns, and seeing 
the first wounded come down out of the night. When we consoli- 
dated that position I saw the rubble and the dead, and took the 
mules along booby-trapped trails under cover of darkness to sup- 
ply the men. 

After that there came a pause for a few days while we reorgan- 
ized, then another push which put us in “the hottest spot on the 
Italian front.” There I watched the fireworks in a little town while 
the mules worked during the night, and was caught in that town by 
shell-fire the next day. That was the extent of the push and we dug 
in to hold our gains. [Note: Milton was subsequently awarded the 
Bronze Star for supply and transportation work under fire. —Eb. ] 
Some of the troops could not leave their foxholes at any time. They 
dug down and then back into the slope. Two men shared a hole. 
They cut trees to prevent shell bursts and used the logs to com- 
plete their dugouts. Sandbags were placed over the logs. Shelling 
was almost constant and the area was under sniper fire. One man 
was hit in the hand while throwing a C ration to the next foxhole. 
Wires had to be replaced several times a day and several wire men 
were hit. It was a real task to get the wounded out. A shell landed 
in the CP and killed a sergeant. 

The men returned more than they took, though. Improvised 
sighting devices at every foxhole helped record compass readings 
to enemy gun flashes, and down in a ravine our heavy mortars fired 
almost constantly, making a thunking noise. They sound like corks 
coming out of huge jugs. Our artillery fired at every target reported 
—and we had more ammunition than the enemy. Our artillery 
officers were rotated after many hours of sleepless duty. One fresh 
officer just reached his observation post when an enemy shell landed 
inside his foxhole. And during this period your papers were report- 
ing that action on the Italian front had settled back to local pa- 
trolling! 

I spent most of my time at the command post, on a steep slope 
below the rifle companies in a tiny village overlooking a valley. It 
is hard to say how many houses are in the village. Italian houses 
huddle together, and on a steep slope they are piled one on top 
of another. There are not more than a dozen separate buildings, but 
the one in which I stayed was really a family of stone dwellings 
with red tile roofs on many levels. The interiors are dark, and 
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candles may be needed during the day. The rooms are black with 
soot, too, because warmth, light and the heat for cooking are pro- 
vided by open fireplaces. On the walls are tin pot lids, all hand- 
made, and a wooden peg or two from which may hang a ladle or 
a trimming knife or a patched coat. Ears of yellow corn hang from 
the ceiling where they have been tied to dry. There is a pile of musty 
smelling potatoes in one corner and a pile of brush in another—all 
wrapped up into bundles. Leaning against one wall is a frame 
used in twisting homemade yarn. In a corner is a broom made of 
brush, The scant furniture is crude, but well made by the owner, 
who is a cabinet maker. On a shelf is a sack of chestnut flour and 
some hard bread. Beside the fireplace is a pipe for blowing the 
fire and a charcoal pot. There are several low beds with sagging 
springs and straw-filled mattresses. This is a typical peasant home. 

When we move in a lot of changes must be made. We sweep up 
and clear out enough things to make room for radios and telephones 
and field desks. This time we sandbagged all windows and leaned 
planks against the doorways. The people themselves had to get out. 
They go with good grace, but keeping them away is like keeping 
flies away from honey. Of course they tried to come back the next 
day, and I had a difficult time keeping them out. I could not ex- 
plain that we didn’t want them to see the hand grenades under the 
window, the machine gun upstairs, the bazooka by the steps, or 
the damage the German shells were inflicting. I let the woman get 
medicine for her sick baby, but could not let her stay, tears or no 
tears. The lamp she would burn in her room at night could cost a life. 

I slept on the floor under a table two floors down. I had a quilt 
for a mattress, and sleeping in my clothes I was quite comfortable. 
The Germans were not using delayed fuses, so I was fairly safe. 
The table kept the plaster out of my eyes when shells landed close. 
The house is full of rats and they run all night in hob-nailed boots, 
but I didn’t mind that. The men fried potatoes and eggs to break 
the monotony of C rations. They fried chickens, too, till I put a stop 
to that. I figured the natives needed the chickens more than we did. 

Down the hill a short distance is the barn in which are two fine 
white oxen with spreading horns. G.I.s sleep in the adjoining 
stalls. We used the ox trough as our water point; but were careful to 
approach it from behind the hedge. We had to stay on one side 
of all buildings and use only certain trails, because the Germans 
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would fire mortars at us whenever we allowed ourselves to be seen. 

The Germans shelled us at 6 P. M., 1 A. M., 6 A. M., and any 
other time they cared to. As long as they used mortars it wasn’t 
bad, but when they found us with heavy artillery we “sweated it 
out.” They fired 150-mm. shells which we called the “Kesselring 
Express.” They came in with a rush that sounded like a box car 
falling end over end, and made a crater big enough for three people 
to hide in. One buried a man alive under four feet of rocks. Another 
hit a barn and devastated the loft without hurting the men below. 
The beam which fell missed one man by inches. The roof just dis- 
appeared. Another hit a shed under which an automobile had been 
concealed from us (and the Germans) by a pile of hay. The car was 
ripped apart. The supply sergeant closed his door to keep frag- 
ments out of his room and the door was blown in. Several fragments 
came through the CP door. One shell came screaming down and hit 
a triangle of earth between an ambulance, a pile of ammunition, and 
a row of gas cans. I was about seventy-five feet away and saw it 
hit. It was a dud. I’m glad it was! 

It is amazing how close one can be to an exploding shell without 
being hit. It is also amazing how far away one can be and be 
killed. A great many of the German shells are duds. We must 
have friends among the slave workers in Germany’s ammunition 
factories. 


April 26—The natives are in a festive mood. Partisans, wearing 
arm bands, are everywhere rounding up by-passed Germans. The 
townspeople line the streets, waving flags and shouting, jabbering, 
clapping, and calling, “Viva gli Americani! Vivi i vittori! Salute!” 
and all sorts of things we don’t understand. They dig up wine from 
fields or basements, and stand along the road with huge jugs of it 
and full glasses. Women stand in the streets, offering milk from big 
pails. Old crones hobble about in great excitement with newly baked 
bread, throwing the loaves into tank turrets and open trucks as they 
go by. Enormous heads of cheese are cut where our troops pass, 
and distributed in generous hunks. It is a sight to see the G. Is 
marching along, half lit from red wine, with onion tops drooping 
from one breast pocket and radish tops from the other, a loaf of 
bread protruding from pants pocket, eggs inside their shirts, and 
hands and mouth full of cheese. The people clap and cheer, and 
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throw flowers into our jeeps. Girls clasp our hands as we march 
along, and more than one dirty soldier has been kissed. The news 
flashes through each town as the first scout passes, and by the time 
the rear of the column passes, the entire town is out, even if it is 
the middle of the night. 


From the north bank of the Po River, April 28—In the evening I 
went back across the river. It is beautiful in the moonlight. At the 
landing beach the water-going trucks are lined up waiting to be 
unloaded by cranes. Others make white marks on the river. Prison- 
ers hand supplies up the banks. Jeeps are stuck in the sand, and a 
duck is stranded on a sand bar. The landing beach swarms with 
men. 

We are getting ready to move the command post nearer the troops, 
who are a long way off on the road to Verona. A bridge is in now, 
and tanks are beginning to join the infantry again. There are many 
canals here, and engineering problems are numerous. 


April 29—Already I can see mountains, and although these are 
only the foothills of the Alps, they dwarf the Apennines. The Ap- 
ennines were beautiful and steep and often rugged; there were snow- 
fields and cold; but I never looked at a peak and wondered if I 
could climb to its summit. These mountains are more lofty and 
have a grandeur one misses in lower, smaller ranges. There is wind 
and snow and sunshine in these mountains; they have character. 
They are damnable to fight in, but I must tilt my head back to see 
the top, and the dark recesses and rock walls I see up there make 
me smile and feel good inside. 

I see a big lake flashing gold winks at the late afternoon sun. 
Coming down to the cold clear water on both sides of the lake are 
steep slopes and rocky cliffs. The slopes are gray-green with olive 
trees. Among the olives are tall cypresses looking almost black in 
contrast. Above the olive trees are other trees and bushes I do not 
recognize, looking very clean in their new spring leaves. Above 
these are steep slopes of reddish heather, or here and there a patch 
of dark green pine forest. Higher still are bare cliffs and then 
snow, and on top cumulus clouds in a blue sky. At the water’s edge 
is a road lined with trees. On a point of land is a little castle with 
a wall. I see a tiny island, too, with a house on it, and cypress trees. 
Yesterday afternoon an enemy column raced up the road which 
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follows the shore across from us. A large enemy force was in pell- 
mell flight to the north in a desperate effort to escape other Fifth 
Army units advancing from the south. Fleeing troops do not move in 
daylight without air cover unless in the greatest peril. Through 
our field glasses we watched the column move. Perhaps they watched 
us, too. They could have. We waited till the last moment, then 
fired at a bridge with heavy guns. The enemy trucks halted. On the 
right of the lead truck was water, on the left a sheer cliff, and 
ahead the rubble of a broken bridge. That was the first step. Next, 
heavy guns fired at a cliff above the road and behind the column, 
bringing tons of rock down on the roadway. The enemy did his 
best to hide his trucks in tunnels, but it was too late. All last night 
and all today we have shelled anything across the way that moved. 


May 2—It is seven o’clock in the evening on May 2, 1945. At 
6:50 all hell broke loose outside my cave in the hill. I went to the 
entrance and looked out, and almost got hit by a ricochet. Ser- 
geant Peters just came in breathless with the news that the Ger- 
mans in Italy have surrendered. The news has come over the radio 
and also through Message Center. The firing continues outside. 
I can distinguish carbines, rifles, pistols, machine guns, captured 
burp guns. The men are shouting. Some G. I. is up in the castle 
tower ringing the bell. I don’t feel like shouting; I just feel like 
smiling. MILTON HILDEBRAND 


By a Staff Sergeant in the Quartermaster Corps, Army, from France, 
August, 1944— You have heard of the Norman churches with their 
beautiful interiors and drab exteriors, and a steeple whose top looks 
like the top of a tent. But have you heard of the Norman castles? 
The other night in my wanderings I came upon a Norman cha- 
teau. It, like most others, is now more of a farmhouse than any- 
thing else, and the old tower part of it is in decay and just serves 
as a roofless storeroom. I commented to a lady at a window with 
a Singer sewing machine (pedal operated) that the chateau looked 
very old. She agreed, at the same time correcting my gender. I 
admitted, superfluously, that my French wasn’t so good. She then 
commented that with patience one could arrive at understanding me. 
After translating that literally I was reminded of the railroad sys- 
tem in England, and I turned around and went to look at the duck 
pond and the baby donkey. Later in the evening, and some miles 
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farther along, I came upon another chateau-farm whose decay had 
been aided by some Allied bombing. This place was “off limits” so 
I only looked in the gate, and there two of the fattest pigs snork- 
snorked at me as if to say, “You look like a foreigner.” I started 
back to camp. I think these Norman folks are very reserved. 


December 1944—I heard of a unit that was taking a few men on a 
recreation trip to Mont Saint Michel. Now that is one place I had 
promised myself I’d see, so I went. What a magnificent sight! It 
is an ancient Benedictine Abbey built upon a rock in the sea, just 
off the coast at the base of the Brittany peninsula—you’ll find it on 
the map near Avranches or Coutances. We (twenty of us) arrived 
just after noon, drove the truck out on the narrow bank that leads 
to “le Mont” and then entered by crouching through a small pas- 
sage in one of the towers of the sea wall. We found ourselves in a 
very quaint narrow street which turned out to be the only street 
of the settlement that clings to the steep base of “le Mont.” The lit- 
tle shops, hotels, and restaurants on this street almost touch each 
other overhead, and I almost had to duck past the little signs that 
hung from each shop. There was a plentiful supply of curios and 
souvenirs, mostly commercial, and as we climbed the winding street 
the waitresses from a few cafes beckoned to us, and I learned that 
they stopped serving at two o’clock. Our watches said a quarter of 
one, but their time was an hour ahead of ours, and so we split up 
and went into different restaurants. I soon found that I was the 
only one who spoke French, so I took complete charge and a couple 
of pretty waitresses cooperated neatly. We had a lot of laughing fun 
and a wonderful steak dinner with cognac, wine, and liqueur. 

Then we made our pilgrimage up the street, up the approach 
stairs, under the towers, through the arches, and into this massive, 
beautiful, and yet forbidding Abbey. It was a monastery, built 
over a period of about ten centuries, and had in later years been 
used as a political prison. But it is now an historical monument. 
After tipping an old lady five francs for the use of the modern, 
flush-type “lavabo,” I caught on to the tail end of a conducted tour 
that was just beginning. Again I was the only French-speaking G. I. 
out of about thirty, so the guide directed all his information to me 
and I translated for the others. 

What a maze! We went up and down stone stairways, through 
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vaulted chambers and crypts, into broad passageways, out into 
cloisters, and down among dungeons and cells. At the top there 
is a great church, and on one side there are three dining rooms, one 
above the other. Each is at least ninety feet long and thirty feet 
high. The one at the top was for the Benedictines, the middle one 
was for the wealthy pilgrims, and the bottom one for poor pilgrims, 
of which there had been four to five hundred at a time. There are 
various places where the drain gutters lead the rainwater into stor- 
age, and there are all together four cisterns with a total capacity of 
125,000 gallons. 

I gathered from the guide that the better part of the Abbey was 
built between the eleventh and sixteenth centuries, though it was 
started in the eighth by one Saint Aubert. It has been untouched 
by war except for a customs patrol of eight Nazis who led a gay 
life there for a few years and built a few concrete pillboxes in stra- 
tegic points. I noticed where one had written between swastikas, 
DER SIEG IST UNSER. The high-priced curio shops are now 
doing a lively trade with the handfuls of Yank soldiers who are 
lucky enough or interested enough to manage to go there. 

Thanksgiving here was very nice. We actually sat down at tables 
with linen, and captured German spoons and forks and tumblers, 
and wine for the tumblers—white Bordeaux, and enough of it! The 
turkey was fine and plentiful, as were also the dressing, the pota- 
toes, sweet potatoes, peas and carrots, hot buns, and pumpkin pie. 
The whole thing was really surprising and quite gratifying. Of 
course right after dinner it was back to work—but I’m used to that! 


From Verdun, February, 1945—I have been occupied evenings get- 
ting back in the social swing. I have had a good measure of suc- 
cess this past week, first of all in becoming very friendly with a cafe- 
keeping family and some of their regular patrons. This evening I 
spent with a young couple strolling around town and taking snap- 
shots. They speak no English, but I get on fine, and I guess I 
can’t help improving my French. This morning I went to the only 
Protestant church in town, and there I met some Dutch boys who 
don’t speak much French and they introduced me to a Dutch lady 
who is of the only Dutch family in town—Oy! I found myself 
struggling in Dutch. What next? I have occasionally had to ex- 
press myself in German when I couldn’t get by in French, as the 
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people here don’t deny that they just naturally learned German 
after more than four unhappy years of occupation. Even the boys 
from the Bronx are getting along in Yiddish! 


March, 1945—How conditions in the various theaters do differ! 
Ah, well, c’est la guerre, nichts pommes de terre, as the Germans 
used to say around here when the French would kick about the food 
supply. 

Talking about potatoes, that’s one thing that seems to be plentiful 
here now. The other night I had supper again with the Vissers, 
and that’s all they had, but they sure had enough of them, and 
they prepared them excellently, so that it was a pleasure to fill up 
on them. However, the next night I went to supper with the La- 
parras (Mme. L. does my laundry), and what should they bring 
on but a huge dish of “pum frit,” and I saw I was doomed. But I 
was fooled, and badly, for after we had filled up on fried potatoes, 
Madame brought on a pot of roast rabbit. I knew that the whole 
city had been without any meat ration for a whole week, but I 
didn’t know about the rabbit hutch in the Laparra’s jardin. Of 
course, a little juicy morsel like that wasn’t hard to put away even if 
I was already full. But—after that she fetched a big steaming bowl 
of beans from the oven. They were also a product of M. Laparra’s 
recolte and they were delicious. At about this point supper became 
a real struggle, what with the quantities of French bread we were 
expected to consume—and did—also some raisin juice with soda 
water. I think I could have passed the whole thing off with an 
audible sigh of satisfaction at that time, but the sigh came out 
differently when I saw another bowl coming on, this time with 
pickled beets. My poor buddy, Alvin, almost turned green in the 
face when, as a result of mistaking “do you want more?” for “have 
you had enough ?” he nodded his head in the affirmative and received 
a second helping. The dessert that followed wasn’t entirely unex- 
pected, but she needn’t have cut an apple pie the size of a cart- 
wheel into five equal pieces! Before I finished that I was longing for 
a ramrod and a breath of air. Next came the wine, and then a big 
cup of French coffee (war style), and when we finally excused our- 
selves and staggered out to head for the barracks, I could hardly 
draw a breath. I spent the next day recuperating. PavuL SCHAGEN 


By a Captain in the Infantry, from Germany, November, 1944— 
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You will be glad to hear that the troops, at least as far down as 
regimental level, manage to live in reasonable comfort. I and my 
little band of interrogators have a nice house. It lacks a roof, to be 
sure, but so long as it doesn’t rain it is perfectly comfortable. At 
least we have a couple of good stoves. I spent the morning with 
my feet up on one of them reading “No Life for a Lady” and 
drinking mulled vermouth (try it—it’s good!) My prisoner ditch- 
digging detail ran onto a 20-liter carboy of the stuff while digging 
a garbage trench. One of the beauties of being regimental inter- 
rogator is that when there are no prisoners there is absolutely noth- 
ing to do but maintain life. The corresponding drawback is that 
prisoners always arrive during mealtime or in the middle of the 
night—or so it seems, 

I had quite a trek across Holland one day last week. It is re- 
markable how peaceful things look there now. In the area I went 
through the only evidence of the war that passed last fall was an 
occasional bridge out and, of course, the military traffic all over 
the roads. The people of liberated Holland were on rather short 
rations when we first came because the Germans had packed off 
all the food when they left, but I notice that the meat markets and 
grocery stores begin to look reasonably well stocked now. One still 
notices, however, evidence of how short the Dutch are in other 
lines of consumer’s goods in the number of shop windows that are 
decorated solely with a picture of the Queen or of Juliana and her 
husband. 


From Belgium, December, 1944—Just at this moment this Christ- 
mas morning in Belgium seems very quiet. Last night I took part 
in a Christmas party that I shall never forget. There was my little 
band of interrogators, the two women we found in the house when 
we moved in (it isn’t their house, but the people who own it have 
taken refuge somewhere else), and a man and his wife and daugh- 
ter who had shown up from a nearby town where they were bombed 
out yesterday afternoon. They weren’t supposed to stay here, but 
I didn’t have the heart to tell them to get out. 

They were all pretty sad early in the evening. The new refu- 
gees were still pretty jittery after their horrible experience of the 
afternoon and my men were pretty depressed because of the general 
seriousness of the situation. But later on the news of events on 
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other parts of the front came in and our spirits picked up. Some- 
one had an idea and we went out and got us a Christmas tree off 
the hillside and found where the owners of the house kept their 
tree decorations. Our pianist, who can play in German as well as 
in English, started to play carols. Meanwhile someone had found 
some wine, and the party started. We sang carols in English, in 
French, in German, and in Walloon. All of us had our own pri- 
vate worries, but we forgot them for the time, or tried to. One had 
to watch the conversation all the time to keep it from getting seri- 
ous, which it did every now and then. But the wine and the con- 
tents of our Christmas boxes—which we passed around—helped 
to keep things going. About midnight we all turned in and had as 
quiet a night as we have had around here. ALBERT C. GEROULD 


By a Red Cross Army Welfare Worker, from Iceland, November, 
1944—You will no doubt be hearing from all parts of the globe, 
and not to be outdone, Iceland had better get a word in, too. 

Iceland, being decidedly in the back of my mind as a prospective 
overseas destination, was something of which I had no very clear 
mental picture, but I had thought of ice and snow the year round 
and a country a bit on the flat side. What a surprise it has been! 
It is rugged, mountainous, with countless fjords, and treeless— 
very beautiful at times, and very cold at others. The ice and snow, 
particularly in the southern part, do not last long at a time, even 
during winter. The weather is Iceland’s principal feature; it is 
ever changeable and one must at all times go prepared. A nice 
sunshiny day can suddenly turn into a furious storm. 

We are gradually going back to the long dark nights of winter, 
quite a contrast to the twenty-four hours of daylight of summer. 
The aurora borealis is again shooting lights across the sky and 
the stars are visible. It was amazing, in the spring, to watch the 
colorless and drab lava rock take on a shade of green, and to see 
the valleys covered as though with a thick green carpet. Wild 
flowers bloomed in profusion and for many months. The park 
lanes, which were carefully guarded, were a riot of color—lupines, 
stock, pansies, and numerous other flowers. No small wonder that 
the Icelanders have so many holidays during the spring and sum- 
mer, and that they spend so much time out in the country or walk- 
ing around town, just to be outdoors. 
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Transportation is scarce, even here, so trips were few during 
the summer months. I did manage to get out to some of the places 
of interest—Gulfoss, a beautiful waterfall coming down in ter- 
races; the Geyser, which spouted but a little when we were there; 
Thingvellir, Iceland’s famed historical valley and its immense lake. 
Added to these were a few days of good swimming in one of the 
secluded bays, and a fishing trip. 

The population of Iceland is about 130,000; the island is small; 
and consequently there is nothing spectacular in the line of buildings 
or construction. Just last year, though, they completed the piping 
in of natural hot water for heating purposes, and that is a won- 
derful project. Some of the homes have not yet installed the heating 
system, but eventually it will be in all homes in town. 

The people here are very reserved and it takes time to make ac- 
quaintances, but once one is accepted into a family one is treated 
royally, and they become very friendly. The children are adorable 
and one would like to pick them up and cuddle them. They are 
dressed in very colorful gay knits, woolen or cotton according to 
the time of the year, and they always seem to be underfoot. 

A small lake almost in the heart of the city provides a bit of ice 
skating during the winter. Already there have been a few days of 
good skating. Skiing is still not too good, due to the sharp rocks 
that need more padding before one ventures out for a few spills. 
Athletics of all kinds are popular with the Icelanders, and, rain 
or shine, they get outdoors. During the summer they play tennis a 
great deal, also a type of soccer. 

Our work brings us in constant contact with a lot of people, and 
we, too, are always saying “hello” and “goodbye.” Personnel turn- 
over is large, and our echelon of January is about the oldest of the 
ARC groups here. ELsIz STRAND 


By a Bacteriologist with the Public Health Service, from Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska, November, 1944—The fifth Saturday in a row dawned 
cloudy, but without the customary downpour. With our fingers 
crossed, our hunting and fishing party set off down the channel 
about two o’clock on the Stormy Petrel (the launch often chartered 
by our group for such outings). On the way we watched hopefully 
as each little patch of blue sky appeared, congratulated ourselves 
that the wind was from the north, and anxiously watched the barom- 
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eter which, although low, did not seem to be dropping further. 

Carroll Inlet, our destination, is an arm of the sea, twenty-five 
or thirty miles long, which penetrates this island. It is perhaps half 
a mile wide in its narrower portions, and opens up in a few places 
to a mile and a half or two miles, The shore line for the most part 
consists of the typical densely timbered Alaskan hills with higher 
peaks of 2000 to 3000 feet rising beyond them. On most of the peaks 
was a first coat of new white snow. For a time, the sun actually 
came out and only enough white clouds remained over the hills to 
help photography. Hills, clouds, and trees were mirrored in the 
smooth surface of the water, and the photographers were out in all 
their glory, scrambling all over the launch. We saw one seal swim- 
ming along, many loons and ducks, several cormorants, and numer- 
ous other water birds. 

It was dusk when we reached the end of the Inlet, but the hunters 
took outboards and went up the sloughs beyond to look over the 
prospects for the morrow. Several of us non-hunters went along 
to keep the skiffs from being grounded by the outgoing tide, and 
amused ourselves by watching the phosphorescence in the water as 
we paddled to keep offshore. 

After dinner, I optimistically bedded down on the pilot house 
roof. I knew that the duck hunters would be up in the small hours 
of the morning, and I didn’t want to be awakened before dawn. 
As luck would have it, I awakened first to feel rain in my face, and 
then to the horrible realization that I was sleeping in a pool of 
water. I scrambled down into the cabin and spread my sleeping 
bag—slightly damp to be sure—on the floor, and crawled in just 
about fifteen minutes before the duck hunters started stirring. 

Later four of us started up the beautiful stream to Swan Lake, 
determined to have one last fling at fishing this year. We made our 
way separately up over the steep bank around the falls and finally 
met upstream. I tracked Ethel. She was on the same trail with a 
deer, a bear, and a wolf, but I couldn’t tell who was following whom. 
We all fished on, unsuccessfully, upstream together; the water was 
so high and swift that it was hard to tell whether there just weren’t 
any fish in the stream or whether we couldn’t get deep enough to 
attract them. We were stretching the season a bit far! 

For the most part, the banks rose steeply on either side of the 
stream, and the rain, steadily falling, obscured any view beyond a 
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hundred yards or so. We saw many fresh beaver cuttings, some of 
them sizable trees, but we were never able to catch sight of the 
energetic little workers. We finally reached lovely Swan Lake, but 
returned to the beach via the trail. We thought we had been “rugged” 
enough for one day, having come up the stream bed to the Lake. At 
the beach we were met by the skiff and taken to the boat and a 
welcome change into dry warm clothes. 

We are still having rain. The total for October was around 
thirty-four inches, and November should be able to do about as 
well. I’m sure we haven’t had over three or four days of sunshine 
in the past two months! 


June, 1945—This past week end was one I'll probably never hear 
the last of in this town. I took off Sunday morning about 2 A. M., 
as usual, on one of the fishing trips arranged by the USO. I found 
myself the only member of my sex on board, with 13 men—1o0 Coast 
Guard, the USO director, the skipper, and a man from Juneau. 
This would probably have provoked little comment from the towns- 
people, but—well, let’s start at the beginning. 

We were on a small boat—a little too small for such a party— 
and there were sleeping bags crowded into the bunks and all over 
the deck. It was impossible to walk without stepping on someone. 
None of us got much sleep. We were up at six o’clock and out on 
the stream by 7:30. 

We were fishing the stream running from Winstanley Lake, a spot 
on the mainland off the Behm Canal and about a four-hour run from 
Ketchikan in good weather. The trail winds along upstream through 
the woods and muskeg flats about two and half miles to the lake. 
This year the stream banks were covered with beautiful purple vio- 
lets and the white blossom of the dwarf dogwood, only a few inches 
high. We had good luck, reached the lake about noon, trolled from 
the skiff on the lake, got thoroughly wet when the drizzle turned 
to earnest rain, went ashore and built a fire and made coffee in the 
lovely little log shelter cabin that overlooks the lake, fished down- 
stream again in the downpour, and headed back for the boat. We 
really had a fish fry that night. 

At six o’clock we got everyone on board and pulled out for 
Ketchikan. I was pretty tired and hit the sack by eight o’clock. 

I don’t know how long I slept, or even if I slept, before I became 
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conscious that the little boat was really pitching and rolling. The 
stern of the boat would kick up and then a wave would crack down 
on it and the rudder sounded as though it would break under the 
pounding. I went back to sleep, still thinking we would make 
Ketchikan, but awakened a bit later to hear the engine sputtering, 
the anchor chain rattling, and the water about us calm. We lay in 
the little cove for several hours and then went out to try it again. 
It was still too rough for the little boat. At dawn we were at anchor; 
noon, still at anchor. The wind was really howling, and we could 
see the white caps outside, in Behm Canal. But Behm Canal, in 
a southeaster, is as nothing to the passage beyond its mouth, where 
there is nothing between us and the dear Pacific Ocean. It is almost 
always a little rough along there, but in a southeaster it is really 
something. 

Two brave souls went ashore to explore briefly in the morning, 
but no one else even poked his nose out of the cabin. The boys kept 
making bets about how many boats were out looking for us and how 
many days’ restriction they would get for overstaying their leaves. 
At noon, after a council of war, it was decided to turn tail, head 
north, and circle the island—avoiding the exposed passages. The 
trip around the island on which Ketchikan is located is one I’ve 
always wanted to make, but we couldn’t see any of the magnificent 
scenery this time because of the storm and clouds. We made good 
time, though, what with wind, tide, and waves all carrying us on, 
and after we had reached the west side of the island found the 
weather calm and the water smooth as glass. We felt almost foolish 
then, but learned later that several Coast Guard cutters and a few 
planes had been looking for us for twenty-four hours. Oh, me! 
But a southeaster is a southeaster and a small boat had best hole 
up and let it blow over. It was nearly 4 a. m. Wednesday when we 
finally docked in Ketchikan, and—if it never had looked good 
before—Ketchikan looked to me then like something the other side 
of the pearly gates. DrxrE WoopBURN 


By a Private First Class in the WAC, from New Guinea, December, 
1944—Yesterday I visited a native village. We drove over very 
bumpy roads through streams and ditches in a large truck. Then we 
hiked by trail, bamboo suspension bridges, and logs over streams 
to the guard station on the edge of a dirty, picturesque group of 
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thatched huts. A rich smell of filth greeted our quivering noses. 
Cute, scantily clad black babies and naked youngsters with their 
barefoot mothers met us. All along the way for about a mile before 
we reached the town we had been greeted by little boys demanding 
gum. Luckily, I had a roll of film, and I took numerous pictures. 
We gave gifts of gum, candy, cigarettes, ribbons. It was strange to 
see children of seven or eight years smoking our cigarettes and 
cigars. Some of the Fuzzies refused to have their pictures taken, but 
a few presents softened their hearts. 

Before yesterday I had never seen a bearded native. We met one 
on the trail with his frail-looking little wife. Of course, she was 
walking behind her husband and carrying a tremendous pack. He 
strode ahead, big and strong, carrying nothing at all but a light 
spear. This custom is a relic of the days, not so long past, when the 
husband had to be ready to fight on a moment’s notice. The women 
are little more than beasts of burden and slaves to the men. The 
women’s hair is shaved close to their heads, and they wear a wrap- 
around skirt like the men’s and nothing but a string of beads, if 
that, above the waist. The men have hair piled high on their heads, 
and wear elaborate headdresses, paint, and jewelry, and bright skirts 
if it is a festival day. 

Yesterday we met groups of natives coming in from the hills in 
their best finery to take part in a big dance. Some carried drums, 
long and narrow and constricted in the middle. Everyone was pre- 
paring for the big event. Mothers were washing their babies in 
slow-moving streams. Men were scouring their bodies with sand and 
river water. Huge pompom flowers made from strips of white or 
colored paper, and real flowers and foliage decorated their hair. 
Some wore circles of woven grass on their fuzz, and woven grass 
bracelets, anklets, and arm bands. Earrings were usually of shell. 
I wanted a picture of the bearded fellow and his shy, friendly-smil- 
ing little wife. She dared not approach me to take a gift until her 
husband gave her permission. I gave him a red toothbrush to wear 
in his hair, and gave her a lipstick. She was delighted when I 
showed her how to use it. 

We were met at the gate by English-speaking guards in black 
skirts trimmed in red tape. They were friendly, but wouldn’t let us 
pass without permission from “boss man.” We had a pass, which 
they scrutinized just as though they could read it, upside down. Soon 
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the Australian sergeant who ruled the town—the only white man 
living there—arrived on the scene. He refused to let us enter the 
village, saying that we needed a pass signed by him. The excuse 
given for refusing us admittance was that tribesmen from the hills 
(we had seen many of them single-filing it through the brush) were 
coming in for a private dance which they didn’t want white people 
to see. In fact, according to the Aussie, they wouldn’t dance if we 
were present. They had given a small inferior dance for Irving 
Berlin the day before. This was an extra special affair part of which 
was to be a wild boar hunt dance. He said that we could come back 
another time. As we turned to leave, one of the guards said to us 
that he was sorry. The Aussie glared at him and asked, “What are 
you sorry about?” Our native guard friend stammered, “Sorry it 
so hot.” The sergeant gruffly conceded that he could be sorry it was 
hot. Some of the Fuzzy-Wuzzies followed us down the trail apolo- 
gizing for “boss man.” 

From the gate we had been able to see most of the small group of 
huts. Children were playing ball; it looked a little like soccer. The 
huts were placed close together, and were of mud and logs thatched 
with palm and grass. 

We returned to our truck. We saw a huge dead python on the 
edge of the trail. One of the soldiers picked me a delicious papaya 
fruit from a cluster at the top of a tree. We drove about ten miles 
until we found a cool stream and a good picnic spot, which we 
shared with a party of cooks and mess sergeants who gave us choco- 
late cake, pie, and pineapple; we had beer and sandwiches in our 
own box. 

By the way, the suspension bridges I mentioned are of bamboo 
strips tied together with grass and bark. They look frail, but will 
support the weight of several people. Crossing is done in a series of 
bounds and giddy leaps, as the bridge weaves and swings with your 
every step. As I bounded to the end of one, a grinning native com- 
mented, “You dance.” The logs, Sierra Club style, over the smaller 
streams seemed much safer but not half so much fun. 

After lunch we stopped by our American cemetery, where boys 
killed in this area are buried. There are beautiful green lawns and 
hundreds of white crosses to which the dog-tags of the soldiers are 
attached. There is a little thatched chapel on the grounds, as pretty 
as any I’ve seen in New Guinea, and the jungle is cleared far be- 
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yond the white fence that outlines the cemetery. I put flowers on the 
graves of all the California boys and took the name and address of 
the next of kin of a San Franciscan. I’m going to write to his 
family; they will probably never see his last resting place, but I 
think they’d like to know that it is in a beautiful park that is visited 
every day by service people. Jesste ALFORD 


By a Lieutenant in the Navy, from the South Pacific, June, 1945— 
The appointed morning found me scanning the horizon for ap- 
proaching LST’s—especially my new home, the LST 181. After a 
three-month period of no mail from Stateside, you can imagine how 
starved I was for news from home. The ship sailed through the 
channel, entered the harbor, and like a flash, I climbed aboard and 
headed for the mail clerk even before the hook was dropped. But 
then I was disappointed and had to wait until mail call three days 
later! 

I had a most enjoyable ten-day vacation while awaiting my ship’s 
arrival, exploring several of the small nearby islands and sleuthing 
for shots with my camera in a manner surpassing even my pre-war 
enthusiasm. Ever since I arrived at the rendezvous area I had been 
curious about where the thousands of large (vampire?) bats, flying 
overhead eastwardly during sunset and westwardly every morning, 
could be coming from. Curiosity got the best of me, and exploring I 
went. With the use of a small boat and with the company of another 
officer, a swell time was had by all. The first island, a two-mile 
coral speck on the ocean, offered very little out of the ordinary. But 
the second was in contrast very interesting. It is about one-third 
jungle and two-thirds swamp. The latter proved the more interest- 
ing, and was entirely unlike anything I had ever seen before. At first 
we felt content with merely gazing upon all the colorful foliage and 
tropical trees about which I knew nothing (except for those loaded 
down with ripe papaya—and, boy! were they good!), and had no 
great desire to struggle through the swamp. But my companion 
changed our minds when he spotted several bats circling over one 
part of the swamp. So, keeping ourselves out of the oozing mud by 
stepping along a maze of fallen, half putrefied trees, we reached the 
swamp’s center and the home of the bats. Literally thousands of 
them were hanging upside down from the topmost branches of about 
forty trees, raising a din above which we practically had to shout to 
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hear each other. We climbed one of the trees, took several pictures, 
and lost very little time scrambling back to the waiting boat. The 
third island we visited was fairly tame, populated with natives and 
covered with numerous run-down plantations. 

The next day I went back to the bat island, with the staff doctor 
and an ensign from the ship, hoping to get more pictures. We fought 
our way into the swamp for about an hour, passed through a rain- 
storm, and struggled into the tree tops. I was holding with my left 
hand to the top branches of one of the tallest trees and had my 
camera in the other. I yelled over to Doc and Tallant, both waiting 
in the tops of nearby trees with bats in the background, “Don’t 
move!” and pushed the shutter release. Woe was me! I heard the 
gears of a one-second exposure instead of the one-fiftieth second I 
should have set! So quick like a flash, using teeth, chin, and every- 
thing, I got another roll of film inserted. But then all hell broke 
loose. The shutter stuck, the winder-upper fouled, the tree branches 
began to crack and break, and the rains came. I don’t expect much 
of that particular film. 


August, 1945—We have been constantly on the move, and expect to 
continue so for the next twenty days, thus creating a serious mail 
problem. Evidently the Navy Post Office construction program has 
fallen hopelessly behind our accelerated rate of assault landings— 
so, every so often we anchor alongside a wee bit of a remote island 
and receive no mail, no beer, no provisions—no nothing! Well, at 
least we can look forward to receiving sacks and sacks of the good 
old reading matter around the first of next month. 

You know, it seems funny, but sometimes an animal can bring 
about harmony and solve problems among humans. In one particular 
case I’ve run across, one cook and one kitten are involved. The cook 
persisted in demoralizing ship’s company by continuously producing 
a prehistoric hamburger that was “out of this world.” But the pussy 
cat, a forlorn kitten rescued from a beachhead on D-2 Day, en- 
deared herself to all hands by solving our critical dietetic problem. 
It all happened about a week ago when the unpopular cook, con- 
sidering himself a kindly and thoughtful soul, approached the kitten 
with a small piece of his specialty hamburger, laid it on the deck, 
and stood aside, grinning broadly, expecting her to leap upon and 
ravenously devour the morsel. But the kitten’s reaction surpassed 
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even the highest hopes of about a dozen interested bystanders, who 
were wishing she would approach, sniff, and nonchalantly walk 
away. She cautiously crept up to the cook’s creation, circled it once, 
sniffed several times, turned it over with a dainty paw, raised her 
soft green eyes and looked self-consciously at us as if in doubtful 
shame, and then commenced scratching rust off the surrounding 
deck, attempting in the usual feline manner to cover up the unde- 
sirable object. 

You should have seen the surprised, sullen look on the cook’s 
face, and heard the roar of gleeful comments from the bystanders! 
Poor pussy wandered off in search of saner companions; I believe 
we must have scared her out of eight of her lives, for a few days 
later she was washed overboard in a storm. 

Incidentally, the hamburger on board is now delicious. 

RUBEN SCHNEIDER 


From a Lieutenant in the Navy in the Pacific theater. February rr, 
1945—We put in at this advanced base today, and the already- 
existent tension of preparation was doubled because the Captain 
came aboard with last minute plans and news. He and the Com- 
mander have just briefed over 2,000 pilots in various groups, so you 
can see we’re headed for a big one. And I don’t mind saying that 
all of us, myself included, feel more apprehensive about this one 
than any yet. This feeling is brought about by two factors—near- 
ness to Japan, and the fear of Jap suicide planes, which really 
are a serious menace. A third factor, and of course far and away the 
strongest in the minds of our assault troops, is the objective itself. 
The place is a regular Gibraltar in many ways, and is estimated to 
be garrisoned by many more troops than we encountered on Peleliu, 
where we killed 10,000 of the enemy Japs and suffered 7,000 killed 
and wounded ourselves. Our land-based planes have been attacking 
the objective for over sixty days consecutively now, but have been 
losing planes to AA and enemy fighters steadily; so it appears that 
the Japs are still far from “softened up.” After a soon-to-come re- 
hearsal, we will be off. D-day is now less than eight days away. 


Iwo Jima, February 28—For the first time in ten days of unremit- 
ting 19-hour-a-day duty, we have turned over our control of aircraft 
to a standby ship, so I have time to write a few highlights of my 
third major amphibious experience—Iwo Jima. 
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Before these operations, we have so many photos and models that 
you get to know the objectives intimately before actually seeing 
them. But that only seems to enhance the thrill of the first real sight, 
and this time was no exception to that rule. I shall never forget my 
thrill at going up on deck in the gray dawn of D-day, and there 
sure enough was the prominent crater of Suribachi just as we ex- 
pected it would be. Only instead of photos, a map or a model, there 
it was as big as life—big and bold and forbidding in spite of the 
hundreds of tons of naval shells that were pouring into it, and the 
thousands of men in myriad boats and ships that were preparing 
for the attack. 

In this, better than in any operation I have been on, we have been 
able to see what our planes are doing. It is a great thrill to order 
rocket fighters to hit a certain point on the side of the volcano, for 
instance, and then slip up on deck and watch them do it. 

In my opinion fully half of the value of our planes is their 
psychological effect. Though their bombs, rockets, and fire power 
are intense, they are not as great as artillery or naval gunfire, but 
since you can see the planes, but not the gunfire or artillery shells, 
it gives you a thrill that the latter does not. It is correspondingly 
demoralizing to the enemy. 

Several times we were close enough to our own front lines so that 
we could actually see the bombs falling, and it was also possible to 
see the flash from planes’ rockets. I wish I could have been on deck 
during our biggest strikes, but of course that’s when I was busiest. 


March 3—Yesterday I did get ashore, and I must say I was glad 
to get back aboard ship. The island is the dirtiest, dustiest, windiest, 
most crowded place I have ever seen. In the available beachhead area 
there are foxholes literally every square yard. The vegetation, always 
sparse has been completely wrecked by guns and bombs. The soil is 
a black volcanic sand that the slightest movement stirs into a cloud 
of dust, and there is a steady wind to blow it about. 

Another officer and I threaded our way through masses of wreck- 
age, past booby traps and an occasional dead Jap, and climbed 
Mount Suribachi, 550 feet, and a still-smoking volcanic cone com- 
plete with crater. The view of all the ships and the front lines about 
6,000 yards away was most impressive, though the constant dust 
made clear vision difficult. Coming back to the ship, we got what we 
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thought would be a quick ride on an LSM (landing ship medium), 
but just as we were shoving, the skipper was asked to take casualties 
to a hospital ship. There were about 125 all told—eighty stretcher 
cases—and it was a sad sight indeed. 

The ship, crowded though it is, was bliss after the conditions 
ashore. Compared to this place, Peleliu was a garden of Eden, and 
Sicily a Shangri La. I am glad I had my army experience in Sicily 
rather than over here. I am still very much pro-ground forces. I 
wish everyone living cozily offshore in these ships could get a true 
picture of what the ground fighting man’s life is like. The compari- 
son seems most unfair, but maybe in the long run both types have 
their compensations. One big advantage the ground troops have, for 
instance, is more rest between operations. These divisions won’t 
have anything now for several months, whereas we keep right on 
going. 


Leyte, March 21—Yesterday I saw John. He is over fifty miles 
away, but I was able to find a plane ride. He is near Guianan air 
strip, which is on the southernmost part of Samar, where he is in 
charge of all water supply development for this southern tip of 
Samar. 

We made the most of the time by going on a short tour to the 
C.B. quarters. Their huts are on the most picturesque beach imagi- 
nable. It faces to the east, with a long line of breakers about 300 
yards offshore at the edge of the fringing coral reef. Over the reef, 
water comes almost up to the hut doorstep, but is separated from it 
by a 25-yard beach of the purest, whitest sand. All the huts are set 
in a stately grove of wild cocoanut palms, which extend over a 
100-yard flat strip to the base of a most spectacular 400-foot high 
limestone cliff. This exquisitely set beach is made all the better be- 
cause at the north end the cliffs protrude to the water’s edge. This 
cuts off all but a narrow path along the sandy beach, and means 
that this C.B. quarters area is at the end of the road and there is no 
through traffic. All in all, it is the most delightful spot I have seen 
in the Pacific. 


Okinawa, April 29—This is our 29th consecutive day of steady 
battle duty. I haven’t had a single day off in over five months now, 
and I must say it does get tiresome, but of course thousands of 
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others are in the same predicament. Let’s hope all this steady grind 
will bring a speedier termination of the war. 

I did get ashore for half a day recently and I enjoyed the visit 
very much. The island is quite picturesque and fertile. The ground 
is everywhere intensely cultivated. There are a few rice fields in 
stream flats, but most of the terrain is gently rolling and cultivated 
with tiny patches of soy beans, barley, some other grain, cabbages, 
etc. On the higher hills, and steep places like ravines, there are 
abundant stands of two-needle pines that look like Monterey pines. 
There are lots of wild flowers and shrubs, and the growth every- 
where is luxuriant, although there are not many streams or springs 
and we have had very little rainfall. 

I saw quite a few of the natives, all either very old or very young. 
They all waved to us, some in a friendly fashion, others just ex- 
pressionless, but apparently none antagonistic. Their homes, either 
thatched or tile roofed, are very primitive looking and dirty. There 
are quite a few horses about, good form, but pony-size. Much more 
numerous are herds of half a dozen or so white goats. They are quite 
small, and seem to browse literally everywhere. 

I was able to drive about 15 miles north to one of our land-based 
Air Support outfits. They had a really beautiful location in a pine 
grove situated on a bluff overlooking the sea. Between their camp in 
the grove and the sea was a wide strip of grass soft enough for the 
men to play touch football on. It was possible to climb down the 
bluffs for a swim and even to do a little fishing. The Japs evidently 
liked it too and had built a monument on the edge of the bluff. The 
whole place is quite reminiscent of the Monterey coast. 

Close to another one of our outfits was a narrow canyon simply 
honeycombed with Jap caves. They had their airplane engine shops 
stowed in the most hidden-away spots in little dells—a graphic 
illustration of how they were forced underground by air attacks. 
Living conditions must have been awful. 


May 13—VYesterday I was able to get ashore again, and enjoyed 
the change very much even though the trip was for “business,” so I 
could not do much sightseeing. This is really an extremely beautiful 
island. I believe I wrote of the remarkable variety and profusion of 
foliage, varying from pine trees to tropical ferns, bananas, and 
papayas. Another outstanding feature is the profusion of tombs. 
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There are literally thousands of them on the island. The details of 
the Okinawan burial are most unattractive, and no one has yet had 
time to find out just what the religious significance behind it all is. 
The villages themselves are very primitive and dirty. It seems 
strange that almost all of them have neat stone walks surrounding 
them, and many of them have neat tile roofs. 


May 27— Yesterday was the first full day off I have had in over six 
months, and it included one of the greatest sights I have seen in the 
war to date. It was our good luck to have been there on a Tokio raid 
night, and we were taken up to a certain field to see them take off. 
It is hard to compare it with the sight of amphibious landings 
which I still think of as the most impressive display of sheer force 
that I know of. Still, seeing all of those huge planes taking off was 
a close second. The system is for them to taxi up very close, within 
a few feet of one another, so that there is a minimum of delay in 
taking off; the very instant that one plane is air borne at the end of 
the runway, another one starts its run. After watching the taxiing 
end we drove in our jeep to the take-off end where we could see at 
close hand just where the planes became airborne. None of them 
took off much before the end of the strip, because they were so 
heavily loaded, and about one in five actually scraped the dust on 
the unpaved lip of the strip before taking to the air. There were 
several dozen crew members and others watching the spectacle, and 
it was impressive hearing them cheer individual planes as they went 
by. Everyone knew that some of the planes would never come back. 
Another thrilling feature was that the take-off end of the strip 
was only a few hundred feet from the edge of the island cliff. As 
soon as the planes cleared the cliff, they dove for the water in order 
to pick up speed. This meant that they went out of sight for several 
seconds, and there was always a suspense until they showed up 
again, winging away towards the horizon and Tokio. It certainly 
conveyed the most tremendous feeling of power, and I hope it does 
as much toward shortening this war as some people think. 
NorMAn B., LIVERMORE, JR. 














Sierra Sounds 


By BLANCHE STALLINGS 


IERRA sounds! What does that make you think of? Sierra 

sounds! Well, to get started, we might consider water sounds, 
Water just can’t move about without making pleasant sounds— 
and what a chance to move about it has in the Sierra! Down, down, 
down go the streams large and small, making those delightful 
sounds that only streams can make. And oh, the lovely sound of 
water lapping in a lake! 

And speaking of things moving about, the wind gets around over 
the Sierra too, and of course it makes its own inimitable sounds. 
Up and down chimneys and couloirs and canyons, and over the 
peaks and the passes; across grassy meadows, and clean slopes of 
granite; but when it gets into the pine trees—oh, surely one of 
the best sounds in all the whole world is the sound of the wind in 
the pine trees. 

And do you remember something like this? It’s a high granite 
place, above canyons and shadows, bui still not exactly a summit. 
There are a few pine trees scattered about, and some flowers and 
grass in the cracks. Otherwise, everything is just crystal-clear air, 
and sunlight, and blue sky, and space. Then comes the little wind, 
gentle, gay, and reassuring. It touches the shining needles and there’s 
the slightest breath of pine-sound; and it blows across the grass 
and there’s the faintest swish of grass-sound. It’s not a heavy stream 
of sound; just fragmentary whiffs of it. 

Next, by way of contrast, how about some thunder? Ah, there’s 
a grand, satisfying Sierra sound! Isn’t it exciting the way every- 
thing is very still! Then up above the jagged peaks a tremendous 
crack, crash, boom; then down along the canyons all the rumbling 
and billowing and rumbling. Then again the stillness, and finally 
the rain. Maybe there’ll be only a few drops, maybe just enough to 
make some water diamonds and “settle the dust on the trail,” maybe 
—pbut to get back to the sounds. 

Bird songs are an important Sierra sound. Someone has written 
of the cheering and comforting song of a white-crowned sparrow in 
the cold darkness of the Sierra night. I remember especially the 
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clear musical notes of the hermit thrush in the warm brightness of 
the Sierra day. The setting is not too definite—just a general com- 
bination of fresh mountain air, unbelievably-blue sky, shining- 
needled pine trees, grassy open stretches, sunlight and shadows; of 
lying on the ground half asleep and half awake; and through it 
all, scattered at exquisitely satisfying intervals, the recurring song 
of the hermit thrush. 

And now we might think about another kind of Sierra sound. 
Perhaps it might be called “the sound, or sounds, we make.” Any 
naturalist will tell us that we should go silently if we would see, 
and no doubt we should. Even so, there are certain sounds that are 
good to remember. Like packing and unpacking sounds—dropping 
a dunnage bag on the ground, pulling a bedroll out of it, zipping 
or unzipping a sleeping bag. Or like tin cup sounds—slipping a 
cup over a belt, dipping it into the stream for a drink, setting it 
down on the granite. Or like knapsack sounds, and rope sounds, 
and the sound of bootnails on granite—oh, there’s just no end of 
them. And by the way, how would you like to hear a good yodel 
off the top of some peak you’d climbed; or a fine, rousing “wolf- 
call” ringing through camp along about daybreak some cold Sierra 
morning ? 

No one could go tramping up and down the mountains without 
acquiring general memories of all these sounds; but probably most 
of us have very special sound-memories that stand out above the 
others. I know I have. For instance, in a total of about nineteen 
weeks in the Sierra there’s a certain water-sound that I can defi- 
nitely remember hearing only twice. It might be described as the 
sound of cascades and falling water coming from the remotest 
boundaries of a deep, vast, open silence. There are undoubtedly 
countless places in the Sierra where this particular water-sound is 
set in this particular way, yet I can remember consciously hearing, 
enjoying and appreciating it only twice. 

The first time was from the little mountain house at Glacier 
Point, facing out over the tremendous canyon. It was my introduc- 
tion to Yosemite. We had driven up there from the South after 
dark. All around was the stillness of daybreak-to-sunrise on the 
Point, over the canyon was the stillness of space, and far beyond 
and below, the sound of falling water. I think it was Vernal and 
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Nevada. The other time was from a point on the Agnew Pass Trail, 
overlooking the canyon of the Middle Fork of the San Joaquin. I 
had been stopped at that point by Banner and Ritter. They seemed 
to express life with such power and authority that I was forced to 
listen in silence. Again, all around was the wonderful stillness, and 
beyond the stillness, the sound of cascading water. ’ 

While we’re on this subject, perhaps we should consider another | 
aspect of Sierra sound, which I notice has crept into these ramblings 
to quite an extent, namely, the absence of sound. That’s one of the 
attractive features about the Sierra—there’s plenty of silence, 
abundance of silence, all varieties and kinds of silence. There’s © 
the stillness of the summit, and the stillness of the forest, the still: © 
ness of the dawn, or of a frozen, crag-bound lake. Yes, the more 
you think about it the more you don’t know which is better, the © 
sounds or the silence. But why choose? We have both! That’s it— 
it’s the silence itself plus the way there’s enough of silence so that 
all the sounds that are there have adequate room, a proper setting. 
Countless enchanting Sierra sounds in the matchless Sierra silence! 
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SIXTEEN PHOTOGRAPHS BY ANSEL ADAMS 


1. Moonrise, Half Dome, Yosemite Vallev, Calt,ornia 
2. Leaves, Glacier National Park, Montana 
. White House Ruin, Canyon de Chelly National Monument, Arizona 
3. In the Saguaro National Monument, Arizona 

5. Yosemite Valley, California 

6. Rock of Ages, Carlsbad Caverns National Park, New Mext 

>. Nevada Fall, Yosemite Valley, California 

8. Lake McDonald, Glacier National Park, Montana 

g. Old Faithful Gevser, Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming 
\ Near Logan Pass, Glacier National Park, Montana 
11. Clouds over Grand Canvon National Park, Arizona 
12. At Zabriskie Point, Death Valley National Monument, California 
13. Dogwood Blossoms, Yosemite Valley, California 
14. Oak Tree and Cathedral Rocks, October, Yosemite Valley, California 
15. Detail, Winter, Yosemite Valley, California 
16. The Teton Range and the Snake River, Grand Teton National Park 
and Jackson Hole National Monument, Wyoming 
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THE QUIETNESS OF WINTER .. . 
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Problems of Interpretation of the 
Natural Scene 


By ANSEL ADAMS 








BELIEVE a philosophy of appreciation has taken root in the 

consciousness of the American people. Even though distorted by 
the false emphasis and exaggerations of commercial exploitation 
and advertising, the facts of our magnificent land are nevertheless 
slowly rising above the tides of confusion. Now as vulnerable as 
the first seedlings after rain, they may in time become firm elements 
of our national life—but only if we nourish them and expand the 
positive directions of their growth. The sum of our response is the 
sum of our experience of a myriad minute actualities and forces; 
the sum of our appreciation lies in the mood and understanding 
which we bring to these intimate experiences. 

One weakness in our appreciation of nature is the emphasis 
placed upon scenery, which in its exploited aspect is merely a 
gargantuan curio. Things are appreciated for size, unusuality, and 
scarcity more than for their subtleties and emotional relationship 
to everyday life. Even some of the most sincere proponents of the 
National Parks speak of “the oldest living thing,” or “the highest 
waterfall,” or “the greatest collection of geysers in the world,” un- 
mindful that such extremes are merely coincidental and have little 
to do with true spiritual and emotional values. The moon rising 
beyond a great mountain establishes an emotional actuality which 
has nothing whatever to do with size, distance, or coincidence. Like- 
wise, common grass growing against stone may be of more poignant 
beauty than an entire grove of sequoias in their most conventional 
“tourist” aspect. 

The qualities of any object of the natural scene, whether it be a 
static rock or a dynamic animal (including man himself) may be 
thought of in terms of action, or in terms of the result of action. 
The geologic aspect of mountains evolves from the forces of vol- 
canism, seismism, and erosion. The forests, which in the perspective 
of time—to quote the words of Edward Carpenter—‘“flow over the 
land as cloud shadows,” create textures and patinas which enrich 
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edge and surface of the more primal forms. Relating the minutiae 
of nature to the larger creation augments our awareness of an im- 
mensely significant environment, a world alive with vital beauty 
and strength far beyond what the implications of mere “scenery” 
will allow. Of all the writers who have investigated the relationship 
of man to nature, I believe John C. Merriam has come nearest to 
implying a rationale. In his book, “The Mantle of God,” he pre- 
sents vistas of appreciation thoroughly divorced from the conven- 
tional promotional interpretations. Alfred Stieglitz, in his natural- 
istic “Equivalents” (photographs), establishes a new resonance of 
perception and response. Slowly and painfully the world progresses 
from grossness to clarity. 

Having been intimately associated for many years with the Sierra 
and with the problems of conservation and the interpretation of the 
Natural Scene, I have experienced—as a photographer—the per- 
sistent enigma, the finding of some basic key of statement and 
communication. This key depends upon more than the esthetic 
factors; the problem as a whole must be explored, for the implica- 
tions—social and otherwise—are far-reaching and intricate. Inter- 
pretation is more than a factual enterprise; it relates not only to 
the communication of literal aspects, but to the revelation of the 
deeper impulse of the world. It must stimulate response and activate 
understanding. In addition it should prepare—create an anticipa- 
tory mood. Unfortunately, the present inundation of superficial 
images usually associated with commercial advertising propaganda 
serves to weaken and distort what should be a clear and accurate 
mood of expectation. Herein lies the great value of images, photo- 
graphic and otherwise, which convey impressions of the Natural 
Scene to the people. 

The imposition of commercial “resortism” violates the true func- 
tions of the National Parks. Our expectations of the Parks are 
largely formed by the resort-colored interpretations of the travel 
folders; the pleasures of the day overshadow the eternal pageant; 
the great mountains and forests become mere backdrops for a 
shallow play. Pure physical recreation (which certainly works no 
harm if in appropriate balance) aside, the only value of most na- 
tional park and wilderness areas is the value of the intangibles. 

Every person would rise in indignation were he to observe careless 
destruction of marketable timber, flooding of mines, or poisoning of 
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lakes and rivers. Any tragic waste of our natural resources would 
arouse alarm and protest. But now let us pause and think—are not 
the intangibles of the natural world an integral part of our national 
resource? And are they not of incalculable importance to the de- 
velopment of our civilization and to the generations to follow us? 
Can we let them be wasted? 

We must fight for integrity of experience as well as for the more 
obvious benefits of existence. We are confronted with a terrifying 
danger to the Parks and to the Wilderness, and to all that they 
represent in our culture and way of living. Predatory interests 
desiring to enlarge their rightful share of the natural resources 
clamor for additional exploitation and invasion of these preserved 
areas, and for the limitation—if not actual rescinding—of impor- 
tant new designations. 

The huge and aggressive business known collectively as Travel 
is a more dangerous adversary than all the oil, lumber, cattle, and 
mining interests combined. The large and confused public opinion 
on the prime functions of the areas under discussion further com- 
plicates the problem. Our object should be to define the character 
and appropriate use of all the regions known as “naturalistic” so 
that their values will remain unimpaired for generations. Controlled 
use certainly does not violate any fundamental precept of Democracy. 

Facing this problem with considerable first-hand observation of 
selfish exploitation and the stupid misuse of priceless resources, I 
have developed a concept of interpretation through the camera of 
the qualities of the natural world, hoping to reveal them with suf- 
ficient impact and clarity to aid definitely in the coming struggle 
for true conservation. The miracle of photography makes possible 
the interpretation of both great and small aspects of the world, de- 
stroying the false emphasis on size and the equally false anthro- 
pocentric concepts. 

In 1940 I was commissioned by the Secretary of the Interior to 
study the installation of photomurals in the Interior Department 
building in Washington, D. C. The project was to interpret the 
functions of the many services and activities of the Department. 
The first subject considered was the National Parks. The basic plan 
had been made and some preliminary photographic work accom- 
plished when war intervened and the project was abandoned for 
the time. Whether or not it is to be resumed depends upon the dis- 
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position of the Department and upon the possible decentralization of 
the various bureaus, The basic problem of this Mural project was 
presentation of the elements of Nature with minimum emphasis on 
regional aspects, and with a positive accent upon the minutiae, both 
of things and of experience. Some of the photographs reproduced 
herewith are from the preliminary National Park series. Perhaps 
they suggest, in their sequential relationship, the germ of a new 
concept of interpretation of the natural scene. 

Now that the camera has become a universal instrument of ex- 
pression and communication it is conceivable that a great number 
of sympathetic photographers will make a constructive interpreta- 
tion of the natural world. Photography, more than any other visual 
medium, effectively reveals not only the aspects of the natural world, 
but also the tragic results of its violation. 
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The Battle of the Land 


By WELDON F. HEALD 


ARLY one morning in May a plane took off from the National 

Airport at Washington, circled gracefully over the Potomac, 
straightened out, and headed west. Its passengers were typical war- 
time travellers: sailors with Pacific combat ribbons returning to 
their ships, high ranking army officers, healthy young Air Corps 
pilots, and a sprinkling of important looking civilians with brief 
cases. They were a small cross section of the greatest cooperative 
effort in human history—the battle to save America. 

These men talked together, read magazines, ate, relaxed, and 
slept as hour after hour the great continent slipped by beneath them. 
Seldom did the passengers look out of the windows except during 
landings and takeoffs. No one appeared particularly interested in 
the long folded ridges of the Appalachians, the prairies and treeless 
plains, the upstanding snowcapped ranges of the Rockies, or the 
colorful deserts. They were obviously relieved when the plane came 
to rest as the setting sun made a blood red path on the Pacific. 
A long uneventful trip was over and these men had duties to per- 
form, battles to fight, a war to win. 

And what were they fighting for? Each one might have answered 
differently: for democracy, the Four Freedoms, perhaps for human 
decency, the American Way, or even for Main Street and a high 
standard of living. But not one would have said: we are fighting 
for the land we live on. For Americans feel less love for the actual 
land beneath their feet than any other people. 

Yet our kind of America is inconceivable without three million 
acres of the richest, most varied land on earth. Democracy without 
the ground to build it on is a dream, and high living standards 
minus prodigious natural wealth from the land are simply meaning- 
less words. For men live on the land and off the land. They may 
look at the sky, but their well-being is dependent on the goodness 
of the land; their only wealth comes from the earth beneath them. 
That has been the basis of America’s greatness—men and land. 

Today we are in the midst of a titanic struggle to continue to 
live our own lives on our own land. The waste in men and materials 
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is staggering, but Americans will always believe that freedom is 
more valuable than life itself. In this war against human bondage 
the greatness of our people has grown as never before; their victory 
will be complete and their ideals prevail. But what of this rich 
America which millions of men and women have sworn to defend 
even unto death? Are we Americans keeping faith with the partner 
in our greatness—the land? 

The answer could be read from the plane which spanned the 
continent between sunrise and sunset that day in May. But the 
passengers had been trained to other dangers; they did not see. 
Those men had fought and vanquished Nazism, but saw no threat 
to their future freedom in red rivers, yellow, brown and gray rivers 
on the face of the land, daily carrying millions of tons of America’s 
top soil down to the sea in silt. They knew the horrors of bombings 
but appeared oblivious to the insect- and disease-blighted areas below 
them, leafless gray fingers laid across the green hills like the hand 
of death. Some of those men had known hunger, but remained un- 
moved as the sterile, abandoned farmlands of our man-made deserts 
slipped by. Others had undergone privations in distant foxholes, 
but had not learned that privations can come also from slashed and 
burned forests on scarred mountainsides. And from ocean to ocean 
could be seen new gullies everywhere, and eroded fields and hills— 
artificial badlands eating into the heart of the soil. For three thou- 
sand miles the plane was never out of sight of man’s abuse and 
misuse of his great partner—the land. But those in the plane who 
had seen the desolation of battlefields were unaware that destruction, 
depletion, and exhaustion are sweeping across this Land of Plenty, 
threatening its future greatness as surely as any foreign foe. 

The war to save America was but half won when Germans and 
Japanese were vanquished. One more great fight remains—the 
Battle of the Land. The careful conservation of natural resources 
and a wise use of our land is imperative if we would remain a 
strong, free people. Inheriting a pioneer philosophy, we Americans 
still seek to subdue nature instead of cooperating with her. We have 
ruthlessly won a continent, but already there are signs that it may 
have been an empty victory. Nature is a good ally but a formidable 
antagonist, because we fight ourselves when we try to conquer her. 
Nature’s weapons are subtle; she fights with pests, erosion, sterility, 
even mental neuroses, and she leaves poverty, hunger, and frustra- 
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tion on her battlefields. American patriotism, pride, and intelligence 
must be fired to action if we would win the Battle of the Land 
before it is too late. But our antagonists are human ignorance, greed, 
and waste; from now on nature must be our ally. 

There is hope that it is not too late. Americans are learning that 
peace, prosperity, and mutual tolerance can come only through co- 
operation and planning. Dumbarton Oaks, Bretton Woods, and the 
San Francisco Charter may herald a new era in which men volun- 
tarily come together to make a better world. The increasing com- 
plexity of human existence will demand more detailed planning 
and greater cooperation in the future, but America will never be a 
better place in which to live until we have won the Battle of the 
Land and drawn up a charter guaranteeing our people freedom 
forever from the destruction, depletion, and exhaustion of their 
heritage. This land charter, based on nation-wide planning and 
cooperation, is as necessary to future peace and prosperity as those 
agreements now being drawn up in the fields of politics and eco- 
nomics; without it the United States might sink to a second class 
nation. 

How can we achieve such a vast and revolutionary plan? First, 
all organizations devoted to the various phases of conservation 
must unite to form a National Conservation Union. This body, 
having the tremendous resources of knowledge and information of 
its member associations, would prepare a general land use program 
for the entire United States. Such a preliminary plan could then 
be presented to the interested government agencies with a recom- 
mendation that a survey be made of the present use and status of 
all lands and resources in the country. We would then know what 
we had and what we were doing with it, state by state, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from Mexico to Canada. With this survey 
the National Conservation Union, in collaboration with the Agri- 
culture, Interior, and Commerce departments, as well as with state 
agencies, could then apply the general land use program to the 
particular topographical, climatic, economic, and human require- 
ments of each region. This would constitute the first draft of an 
all-inclusive land-use plan for the entire United States. Like all 
human works it would not be perfect; many changes, adjustments 
and additions would be necessary. But such a plan would insure 
Americans that their land and resources would yield them increasing 
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prosperity and well-being for all time to come. 

From its formation the National Conservation Union must 
initiate a gigantic publicity and educational campaign such as con- 
servationists as yet have not dreamed of. The people of America 
should be shown their danger dramatically and with overpowering 
conviction. They must be presented with a positive program—a 
crusade combining idealism and practicability—which will arouse 
the mighty forces of the American spirit that have made this country 
the world’s greatest nation. But publicity and education are not 
enough. Each organization within the Conservation Union must 
conduct concerted drives to enlist support, for when conservationists 
have become a majority the Battle of the Land is won. This can 
happen here. In America victory over a danger is possible when 
there are enlightened leaders to see it, and a program to conquer it. 

Such far-reaching plans cannot be accomplished speedily. Nor 
is it desirable that the American people be regimented, coerced or 
dominated by government authority. This movement to save America 
must come voluntarily as a natural reaction to a national peril. The 
conservationist is simply a modern Paul Revere or a William Dawes 
in awakening the people to action. 

The dangers of destruction, depletion, and exhaustion to our land 
are already known in infinite detail; dangers which can be met 
only through scientific development of resources and a sane land- 
use plan on a national scale. Therefore it is the patriotic duty of 
all conservationists to submerge superficial differences and unite. 
For there is need of every type of conservation if this effort is to 
succeed. The answer to our problems does not come simply from 
the foresters and agronomists. We shall need naturalists, ecologists, 
entomologists, and a host of others to restore a balance of nature 
and check the ravages of plant diseases and pests. We must call on 
outdoor clubs and societies devoted to the preservation of our rapidly 
dwindling natural scenic areas, for as the population increases we 
shall need more wilderness, not less, and complete humanization of 
our land would be a catastrophe. Hunting, fishing, and winter- 
sports organizations must be consulted so that a comprehensive 
development of recreational facilities may be made in suitable loca- 
tions which fill actual needs. In fact, thousands of Americans will 
contribute their share in shaping the land they live on for the benefit 
of all forever. That is true democracy—the American Way. 
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And perhaps some day a super plane of the future will take off 
from Washington, circle gracefully over the Potomac, head west and 
span the continent in four or five hours. Several hundred Americans 
will proudly look down from the observation windows on the 
sparkling rivers, peaceful hills, and prosperous farms of their 
beloved country. They will know that never again will the threat 
of destruction, depletion, and exhaustion sweep across their Land 
of Plenty. For Americans before them had risen in time to a chal- 
lenge and had won the Battle of the Land. 





Sierra Interlude 


By DANIEL H. CONDIT 


HE car, which had been stuffed beyond its reasonable capacity, 

pulled up at Cecil’s pack station and disgorged its load of five 
excited humans. In a few minutes we had piled on the ground the 
amazing miscellany collectively referred to as “our equipment.” 
Then the cool morning air encouraged us to seek out spots where 
the slanting rays of the early sun were an earnest of heat to come. 
There is something in the atmosphere of a pack station which con- 
trives to quicken the heart beat and heighten anticipation. It is in a 
sense an outpost of civilization; the end of the road. The time of 
preparation is ended. Check lists, purchasing of food, weighing 
supplies; these are things of the past. The trail lies ahead and we 


are on our own. 

The dappled shadows shortened and the air took on warmth as 
we went about our packing. There was a sense of leisure in the air. 
Birds twittered in a subdued fashion as they hopped about, scratch- 
ing for seeds. The burros with philosophic calm kicked up gobbets 


of dust which drifted lazily away—over our food, of course. 
Against the sleepy hum of countless flies we gossiped with the 
packers. Time passed. Later, strung out along the trail, really in 
motion, all delays were forgotten. Cedar Grove was behind. Now 
for Bubbs Creek, East Lake, Bullfrog Lake, Center Basin, and 
Foresters Pass! Two care-free weeks, ours to spend without hin- 
drance. 

Most of the first day was spent in traversing the grassy flats of 
Kings River Canyon. Little Philip, three years old, rode his burro 
like a veteran. After lunch he napped, so it was late afternoon by 
the time we caught up with John and Harriette Annis at the junc- 
tion of the river with Bubbs Creek. There is a grand new trail 
bridge across the Kings River and the ancient structures on the 
several branches of Bubbs Creek seemed rickety by comparison. To 
top off the day we made the climb up Bubbs Creek to its junction 
with Sphinx Creek. The continuous succession of foaming cataracts 
along this stretch of the creek is beyond description. The stream 
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drops 1300 feet in about a mile, and the thunder of its going is 
magnificent. By the same token we had a climb of 1300 feet. 

Late in the afternoon of the third day we arrived at East Lake. 
The trip thus far was an easy one but not without those trouble- 
some incidents that lend spice, particularly to the telling of the tale 
at a later date. Item: Just as we reached our camp at Junction 
Meadow, Buck snagged his pack and, burro fashion, fought his 
way forward regardless. There came a sonorous rip, and Buck shot 
ahead, his pack dangling at an odd angle. When he was unpacked 
we found that the canvas of one kyack was torn almost completely 
across; so, most of the evening was spent punching holes in the 
canvas with a nail and lacing up the tear with a strip of rawhide. 
Item: We found Bubbs Creek fifty feet wide and very swift at the 
East Creek trail junction. So, watches, cameras, and pants were 
shed, and Philip, as custodian, rode across dry shod while the 
grown-ups gingerly felt their way, step by step, with much waving 
of arms. Jtem: Philip got his dose! The ford across East Creek was 
deceptively narrow. Buck crossed over without incident, so we 
started Philip’s burro Judy across. But Judy turned down-stream 
and promptly stepped in a deep hole. Philip flew off with a large 
splash and when extracted was one wet little boy. 

Surely there can be no other place in the world which offers camp 
grounds like those of the High Sierra. Consider East Lake. The 
lake itself repays the early riser by mirroring Mount Brewer and 
its Guards as they glow in the first rays of the morning sun. The 
trees stand singly or in small groups as if careful not to obstruct 
the view of the surrounding peaks. Yet they are adequate for fire- 
wood and friendly shelter. Here and there one catches vistas of 
grassy lawns, spangled with flowers, always clean-swept and dust- 
less in this crystal air. The setting of the lake is pleasantly varied, 
lending endless interest to the scene. Here a grassy meadow runs 
to the water’s edge, and there a tiny beach offers a wading place 
for the youngster. In some places the shore is strewn with granite 
boulders, sitting size, while in others the cliffs rise sheer and for- 
bidding from deep water. 

The meadow was still dusted with hoarfrost and the grasses were 
crisp underfoot as we started up the Harrison Pass trail. Numerous 
pictorial opportunities made our progress erratic, but eventually the 
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lake was left behind and we began to climb. The lodgepole pines 
of East Lake soon gave way increasingly to the foxtail pines, with 
their tasseled foliage and rich red bark. Even the dead snags of 
these are colorful. Confronted with the gleaming shaft of a foxtail, 
weathered and barkless, stained saffron and burnt umber, high- 
lighted against a back-drop of snowy peaks and azure sky, the 
photographer ascends into his private seventh heaven. 

At about 11,000 feet elevation the ranks of the foxtail and the 
lodgepole began to waver and an old timberline friend, the albi- 
caulis, took over the fight against the elements. At first individual 
trees stood erect, twenty and thirty feet tall. But as we continued 
to ascend, they crouched lower and lower, buffeted by the howling 
winter storms. Finally, at about 11,500 feet above sea level we passed 
the last outposts. Mere bushes they were, matted shrubs crowded 
together for mutual protection, taking advantage of the shelter pro- 
vided by boulders and ridges against the teeth of wind-driven sleet 
and snow. 

We ate lunch near the center of the great cirque formed by the 
ramparts of Deerhorn, Stanford, and Ericsson. A colony of ants, 
nearly overcome by such manna from heaven, hauled crumbs like 
mad. The scene was now limited to granite, snow, and frozen lakes. 
There were five or six steep talus chutes, each of which might lead 
to Harrison Pass. After an extended argument with the Muir Trail 
guide book and the topographic map, we counted them off—eeny, 
meeny, miny, mo—and started up one of them. Apparently we 
guessed right, for we got near enough to the top to make out a 
cairn at the crest. What was on the other side is still, to us, a 
mystery. For the prospect of a whistling descent back down the 
snow-filled chute to some very hard looking rocks dampened our 
ardor and caused a retreat. 

The day was still a success, however, for the scenery both near 
and far was beyond compare. Across the canyon of East Creek great 
thunderheads rolled up the sky. Mount Brewer was completely over- 
shadowed and the underside of the great cloud mass was dark and 
threatening. Higher and higher the billowing vapors rose, blotting 
out the sun, so that only the edges of the curving bosses were silver 
against the unchanging sky. Like spectators at some great drama, 
we heard the thunder roll and caught glimpses of fitful lightning. 
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Long streamers of rain groped tentatively for the earth, then sud- 
denly nature’s balance tipped the other way. The edges of the cloud 
lost their youthful firmness and took on the flabby appearance of 
age. Wisps of cloud broke away and melted before our eyes. Soon 
the sun filtered through jagged rents in the fabric of the vapor- 
curtain. By the time we reached camp the sun was setting in a 
cloudless sky, its rays deftly tinting the eastern summits with a 
crimson afterglow. 

There are pleasures and delights peculiar to a day in camp. 
Awakened at dawn, one can snuggle a little deeper in one’s sleeping 
bag and doze in luxury while the exploring fingers of the sun gently 
reach into each shady corner. The burros, seeking to remove the 
chill of the frosty night from their bones, stand broadside to the 
sun, now and again tossing up showers of dust which drift away, 
giving a golden substance to the shafts of sunlight. It was Philip, 
the three-year old, who finally aroused us. He saw no point to such 
lazy ways. A leisurely breakfast was followed by an equally leis- 
urely stroll around the lake. We took time to see, hear, touch and 
smell a few of the many, many things that unite to make up the 
Sierra scene. Then came washing and cooking. We baked two loaves 
of crusty, yeast-bread in the dutch oven and set them out to cool. 
By the time John and Harriette came in from their trip to Reflec- 
tion Lake we were dressed in newly washed apparel, ready to serve 
dinner, complete with soup, trout, fresh-baked bread with lots of 
butter and jelly, and a dessert of jello. 

During our stay at East Lake the water level had risen eighteen 
inches, so that on our return there were a few ticklish minutes with 
the burros at the East Creek ford, and, in crossing Bubbs Creek, 
I fell flat on my face while carrying a guide rope. 

The climb to Vidette Meadow was enlivened by an encounter 
with a rattlesnake who hadn’t learned that he was out of bounds 
at 9000 feet—see articles by authorities on reptiles in the Sierra. 
We promptly liquidated the snake, so the experts were right after 
all—rattlers don’t live above 9000 feet elevation. 

Bullfrog Lake, Kearsarge Pass, University Peak—these are 
names that stir up a rustling host of memories in the minds of 
many Sierrans. Three of us had camped at Kearsarge Lake in 1939 
and to have missed a return visit would have been inconceivable. 
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Leaving the pack-burros to enjoy a lazy day in the meadows, we 
set off for a leisurely side trip. What a climb! We felt like flies on 
a wall as we trudged up the interminable zigzags. The Starr Guide, 
aided and abetted by the topographic map, calmly states the dis- 
tance is 1.2 miles and the climb 1000 feet. If that climb is only 
1000 feet we will never in this world get up the 5000 foot pull to 
Granite Basin on some future trip! 

Our routine lunch, consisting of a sandwich, cheese, peanuts, 
chocolate, and raisins, was eaten on the shore of Bullfrog Lake. 
After a good rest we threaded our way between the trees and around 
numerous snow banks to our old campground at the edge of Kear- 
sarge Lake. We saw again the sheltered spot where the sleeping 
bags had lain, the rock where the cooking was done and the embers 
of our campfire. Just a few bits of blackened wood, but the long- 
dead fire still warmed our hearts with memories. 

Back at Vidette Meadow, the burros were strangely unapprecia- 
tive of their day of ease. Obviously they considered burden-bearing 
as something they could do without—every day. Despite their dis- 
pleasure at leaving such pleasant feeding-grounds we were away 
early the next morning. It was pleasant and warm as we strolled up 
the trail toward Center Peak. We passed through a series of open, 
grassy meadows, each walled off by strips of forest. Bubbs Creek 
was a chain of silvery cascades, alternating with still, deep pools, 
in which we could see fish. Up to this point our best efforts had 
failed to extract more than a few trout, but at the junction of Center 
Creek and Bubbs Creek our luck changed, so we promptly pitched 
camp. For the next three days we enjoyed fish at every meal. 

On any vacation trip there is always a superlative. It may be 
some scene or experience to be treasured above all others. Or it 
may be such a day as the one on which we climbed to Foresters 
Pass, a day perfect in every detail. Our hearts were light as we 
felt the first rays of the morning sun. Under foot, thin sheets of 
ice shattered beneath our swinging feet. Overhead, a flawless indigo 
sky seemed to rest lightly on the shoulders of the thrusting peaks. 
East, south, and west, granite spires soared majestically heaven- 
ward, and in the crystal morning light each pinnacle, cleft, and 
crest stood out in sharpest clarity. To the north the canyon fell 
away, its inhabitants still slumbering in shadowed quiet. 
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Beyond the old trail-makers’ camp, nestled under the albicaulis 
pines at timberline, the trail was visible only at infrequent intervals. 
Under the long shadow of the eastern cliffs the snow still lay deep 
and the silence was broken only by the crunch of our boots and 
the subterranean murmur of hidden streams. The sun found us 
again as we crossed the last of the glacial moraines and stood look- 
ing across the frozen lake which lies at the foot of Junction Peak. 
Here only a few boulders were visible, but on the ridge above the 
lake we found the trail nearly clear and the alpine polemonium 
in bud. 

Our first glimpse through the pass into the upper Kern was thrill- 
ing. Sixteen hundred feet below lay several frozen lakes at the head- 
waters of Tyndall Creek. We could hardly believe that there was 
a trail down the sheer east face of the Kings-Kern Divide to those 
remote lakelets. Desiring a wider view, we pushed on up the granite 
slopes of a nearby peak, until, near the top, we found a sheltered 
nook where we could have our simple meal spiced with some of 
the most rugged scenery in the Sierra. 

To the north there lay a wilderness of snow-streaked peaks, a 
mammoth back-drop for the basin of upper Bubbs Creek and Bull- 
frog Lake. Center Peak, which had loomed high above our camp, 
now seemed almost lost in the midst of a world of giants. Among 
the more distant peaks we recognized Goddard, Humphreys, and 
the White Mountains east of the Owens Valley. Merely by swing- 
ing around we had another feast for our eyes in the panorama of the 
Kern Basin. Starting with Thunder Mountain and Table Mountain, 
the Great Western Divide ran south to its junction with the Kaweah 
Peaks. At the base of the Kaweahs the canyon of the Kern stretched 
far into the warm blue haze of the lowlands. East of the Kern and 
on the same level as the Kaweah Plateau, lay the rolling uplands 
of the Bighorn Plateau and Sandy Meadows. And, riding on the 
shoulders of these uplands rose the peaks and spires of the main 
Sierra Crest. We were gazing on the royal family: Tyndall, Wil- 
liamson, Barnard, and Russell, fourteen thousand footers all, with 
Whitney, unassuming king of all peaks in our United States, rising 
measurably above them. With a last look at the unparalleled scene, 
we stepped down from the peak, and, in buoyant mood, drifted 
directly down the east face till we met the trail at timberline. 
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The next day, after a morning in camp, a trout lunch, and a 
siesta for all, we were ready for the trail once more. The burros 
were now eager to be away and jogged along at a lively pace. Pots 
and pans, flashlight and hand-axe, dutch oven and cutlery, rattled 
and clattered with a merry sound. At Vidette Meadow, we were 
delighted to find our previous camp site, including wood pile, un- 
occupied. Dinner over, dishes washed, beds made, and the camp- 
fire laid, we strolled to a point where we could look down Bubbs 
Creek Canyon and at the same time see Kearsarge Pinnacles and 
East Vidette. The thunder of distant cascades was like the throb of 
kettledrums forming a background for the delicate tones of the 
evening symphony. Deep green trees, silhouetted against the dark- 
ening sky, were the strings of our orchestra. East Vidette delicately 
traced with snow, yet glowing as with an inner fire, held us en- 
tranced with its soaring melody. 

Slowly the sunset fires burned to ashes, golden rays turned to 
silver, night crept up the sky. A new theme, accentuated by the 
muted roar of falling water, was introduced. The leaping flames of 
our fire soon sent the shadows dancing and we sat late, gazing at 
the embers and talking of things near to our hearts. When at last 
we arose the moon was flooding down through the forest aisles to 
fill the meadow with its silvery light. 

Many months have passed, but now and again there comes a day 
when the wind is out of the north and the skies are especially blue. 
The air is clean and dry and it carries some secret message, for 
our hearts beat faster and our thoughts turn again to the high 
mountains. Patience! The day will soon come when all who will 
may again walk the High Sierra in full freedom of spirit, and “The 
mountains shall bring peace to the people.” —Psalm 72: 3. 
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Floating Down the San Juan 
and the Colorado* 


By RANDALL HENDERSON 


HE entire population of Mexican Hat, Utah—fourteen persons 

including transients—was on the sandbar when we shoved off 
June 15 for our seven-day run. This was Norman Nevills’s second 
San Juan excursion for the 1945 season—four boats, three boatmen, 
and ten passengers. The Indians in the canyon country refer to 
Norman’s boats as “water ponies—all time buck.” This is a fairly 
accurate description, but Nevills, who engineered and built the boats 
himself, has more alluring names. There was Music Temple piloted 
by Skipper Norman, with Marjory and Francis Farquhar, and I as 
passengers. Next was Hidden Passage with Wayne McConkie at the 
oars. Wayne is a level-headed Mormon who teaches biology and 
manual arts at the Moab, Utah, high school and spends part of his 
vacation time on the river because he likes it. Riding with Wayne 
were Alfred M. Bailey, Director of the Colorado Museum of Natural 
History, at Denver, his 19-year-old daughter Patricia, and Fred G. 
Brandenburg, assistant curator of birds at the museum. In the third 
boat, San Juan, were Weldon Heald, Father Harold Liebler, of St. 
Christopher’s Episcopal Mission for the Navajo at Bluff, Utah, and 
Don Bondurant, civil engineer, of Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Nevills had planned to take only three boats, but the day before 
departure, Frank and Marjorie Cooke, of Cambridge, Mass., tour- 
ing the West on their honeymoon, arrived at Mexican Hat and asked 
to join the excursion. Frank had had some experience with oars, he 
and the bride were eager to make the trip, so Norman launched a 
fourth boat, Rainbow Trail, promptly rechristened by members of 
our party Honeymoon Special. 

The gauge at Mexican Hat showed a flow of 8300 second feet the 
morning we left. This is high water in the San Juan. Norman was 
happy. He prefers high water when he runs the San Juan and the 
Colorado. The discharge in the San Juan fluctuates widely from day 

*This article first appeared in Desert Magazine September 1945, and is reprinted here, 


in slightly modified form, through the courtesy of the author who is Editor and publisher 
of that magazine. 
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to day and month to month. When snow is melting in the Rocky 
Mountains, or when there are cloudburst floods in the drainage 
basin, the stream surges high between its canyon walls. In Septem- 
ber, 1927, a flash flood reached a peak of 70,000 second feet; in 
1896 and 1934 the stream was virtually dry. 

I soon learned why the Indians say Norman’s water ponies “all 
time buck.” The San Juan at this flood stage is fast water. When it 
isn’t piling up against submerged boulders, it forms sandwaves, 
often three and four feet high, one after another in parallel series. 
These waves proved to be quite harmless, and it became one of the 
popular diversions of the trip to steer into the sandwaves while the 
boat bucked and tossed like a ship in a storm. Hitting them stern or 
bow first, the boat reacted like a slow-motion bucking pony. We 
preferred to take them broadside. It was like a rubber-cushioned 
roller-coaster. Occasionally one of the waves would break at the 
wrong moment and the passengers would get a splashing. But in 
midsummer on the desert wet clothes are refreshing, and when the 
river failed to give us an occasional ducking, members of the party 
would dive overboard and paddle along with the boats as they 
floated downstream. 

Soon after leaving Mexican Hat we entered the Goosenecks, where 
the San Juan meanders between its canyon walls in a series of dizzy 
turns resembling the gyrations of a mammoth sidewinder. The boats 
travel six miles to gain a mile in their westerly course. During the 
afternoon we came to the first white water riffle of our journey, 
named Government Rapids. Two government survey boats are re- 
ported to have gone on the rocks here during an early period when 
boats were not as well designed for this kind of water as they are 
today. 

“‘Yogi!”? the skipper shouted as we headed into the swift water. 
And thanks to Yogi, or to good oarsmen and well-built boats, we 
rode the crest of the main current, missed a score of projecting 
boulders and within a few seconds emerged from the rapids with 
only a mild splashing to show for the experience. It seems that 
Norman has a mythical pal—a follower of the ancient Hindu 
philosophy of Yoga, and has installed him as a sort of river god in 
the canyon country, to protect his boats and their human cargoes 
from the hazards of submerged rocks and rough water. Norman 
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spins a long yarn about how Yogi happened to desert his ancient 
home in India and adopt the desert of the Southwest as his new 
abode. Yogi must be a very potent guardian, for Norman has made 
one trip down the Green River, four through Grand Canyon, and 
thirty or more excursions from Mexican Hat to Lees Ferry, without 
losing a passenger or boat. 

During the afternoon we saw two pairs of bighorn sheep on the 
talus slopes at the foot of the limestone cliffs along the river. They 
raced ahead of the boats for some distance, leaping from rock to 
rock with an agility that is almost unbelievable. Gradually we 
gained, and when we overtook and passed them, they turned and 
raced in the opposite direction. 

An hour before sundown the boatmen pulled into a backwater 
eddy at Slickhorn Gulch, a side canyon with a trickle of sweet water 
and a delicious pool. We discovered we had a good cook in camp 
in the person of Wayne McConkie, and members of the party shared 
in the camp duties—gathering driftwood, peeling potatoes, and 
washing dishes. 

Campfire talk was of the river, and Norman gave us some of the 
highlights of his experience. “Face your danger!” is his number 
one rule. Most of the time the boats ride with the stern downstream 
so the oarsman is looking ahead toward the submerged boulders 
along the shore where the current is strongest. 

“You furnish the brains and let the river do the work,” is another 
of Norman’s favorites. “You’ve got to out-figure it.” And that is the 
way Nevills and his rivermen operate. There is not much rowing. 
The current carries the boat along from six to ten miles an hour— 
and that is enough speed for such a trip. The skill in running the 
river is in keeping the boat always in the most effective currents, 
with an alert eye ahead for rocks and shoals and backeddies. Nor- 
man handles his boat with the skill of a fine violinist. A push, a 
pull, a drag of the right oar at the right moment, and the boat glides 
along with the maximum speed of the current, always just out of 
reach of the various kinds of booby-traps which Ol’ Man River has 
set for the unwary. 

It all sounds very simple. But those of us who took a hand at the 
oars at later stages of the journey discovered that it takes more than 
ordinary rowing skill to keep out of trouble. I finished my tour of 
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duty as an oarsman with a perfect batting average. I tried for three 
landings—and missed three. 

We passed Grand Gulch where Byron Cummings and John 
Wetherill made important archeological discoveries many years ago. 
We landed for lunch in the shade of a thousand-foot wall with a 
convenient shelf just above the waterline near Clay Hills Crossing. 
Wide side canyons at this point provide easy access to the river and 
it formerly was a well-known ford. Up to this time we had been 
riding between gray limestone embattlements that rose as high as 
2,000 feet above the river. Below Clay Hills Crossing we entered a 
region of broken ramparts of red Wingate and Navajo sandstone. 

Soon after lunch we arrived at Paiute Farms where the canyon 
widens out and there is a valley where Indians once raised corn and 
squash and melons. For two miles the San Juan sprawls out as a 
series of sluggish channels between sandbar islands. There may be 
a deep water channel through those bars—but we couldn’t find it. 
However, it was no hardship to go overboard in the cool stream and 
push. I’ve pushed my jalopy out of more stubborn sand than we 
found in the San Juan shoals. 

Later in the afternoon we stopped at Nevills Canyon, a tributary 
of the San Juan, to fill the canteens with cool clear water. Just 
before the sun went down we pulled inshore for night camp at 
Petroglyph Rock. The glyphs are on a great block of stone that had 
fallen from the wall above, and predate any of the present Indian 
cultures. 

Our dinner menu at Petroglyph camp, typical of the meals along 
the way, consisted of soup, fried ham, lima beans, mashed potatoes, 
canned figs, and tea and coffee. The soup was delicious—but Wayne 
merely grinned when we asked him the brand. Later I learned how 
this strange soup concoction was made. The canned foods are all 
stored under the fore and aft decks in the bottom of the boat. By the 
end of the first day most of the labels had been washed off by the 
water that came over the side when we ran the sandwaves. The cook 
knows the soup cans by their size and shape—and that is all he 
knows about them. When it is time for dinner he simply starts 
opening soup cans. They may be noodle soup, or bean soup, or 
vegetable or tomato—and generally we got a mixture of all of them. 
It was always good soup. 
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The third day we ran the three worst rapids in the lower San 
Juan—Paiute, Syncline, and Thirteen Foot. Norman had been pre- 
paring us for these rapids for two days, especially Thirteen Foot 
where the river falls that distance in a quarter of a mile. Actually, 
these rapids are not comparable to the treacherous cataracts of the 
Colorado—but listening to Norman, one would think we had only 
a fifty-fifty chance of getting the boats through. The boatmen held 
frequent huddles and discussed in awed tones the hazards of these 
roaring river demons. 

I wondered at the time why the skipper wanted to put so much 
fear in the hearts of his passengers. Later I concluded it was good 
psychology. For this reason: All veteran boatmen on the Colorado 
agree that the greatest danger on the river comes from lack of vig- 
ilance on the part of the pilots. Constant alertness is essential. If 
the boatman ever lets down and underestimates the power of the 
river currents and eddies, he is in for trouble. So, while Norman is 
building up respect for the river on the part of his passengers, he 
is also fortifying himself and his crew against any tendency toward 
overconfidence. Perhaps that helps explain the fine record of the 
Nevills expeditions. 

Nevills and McConkie ran the four boats through the Paiute and 
Thirteen Foot rapids, while a majority of the passengers scrambled 
over the rocks to a point where they could take pictures, and then 
rejoined the craft below. Norman takes no unnecessary chances with 
his passengers. 

There is neither habitation nor landmark where the San Juan 
completes its journey and dumps its muddy waters into the Colo- 
rado. But it is a gorgeous spot—the river fringed with willow and 
tamarisk against high walls of red sandstone. This is an important 
junction in the river system of the Southwest, and yet the over- 
looking canyon walls are so inaccessible that few persons have come 
here except by boat. We had traveled 113% miles on the San Juan. 

The Colorado in southern Utah roars through Cataract Canyon 
in a tumultuous torrent—a tough, treacherous river that holds the 
respect of every boatman who has dared its passage. Then, as if 
exhausted by the fury of its Cataract Canyon tantrum, it flows along 
for 140 miles in placid serenity—and that is the Glen Canyon 
sector. Major John Wesley Powell gave the canyon its name in 1869, 
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on the historic first expedition down the Colorado when he was im- 
pressed by the frequent picturesque coves and alcoves that occurred 
in the sandstone walls along the stream. 

The San Juan enters the Colorado in upper Glen Canyon—and 
we rode the quiet waters of Glen to Lees Ferry, a distance of 77%4 
miles. The Colorado was running at flood stage with 53,000 second 
feet when we reached it—a broad muddy stream, too deep at this 
stage for sandwaves and too sluggish to give the boatmen any serious 
problems of navigation. 

We unrolled our sleeping bags that night on a series of broad 
sandstone shelves that formed steps to the river’s edge. A delightful 
camp it was. A few hundred yards downstream was the entrance to 
Hidden Passage, a tributary canyon with a well-camouflaged 
entrance which Norman Nevills had named. Next morning we 
followed the narrow winding passageway a quarter mile to a water- 
fall, and then with the help of a rope scaled a high overhanging 
ledge for pictures. 

This fourth day of our journey was devoted mainly to the explora- 
tion of side canyons. Leaving Hidden Passage we crossed the river 
and hiked a short distance into Music Temple. Powell camped here 
in August, 1869, and gave the canyon its name. We found the name 
of Dunn of the first Powell expedition carved on the walls, and the 
names of F. S. Dellenbaugh, W. H. Powell, Hillers, Bishop and 
Steward of the 1871-72 expedition still plainly visible. There was 
a tin box here where more recent visitors have been depositing bits 
of paper with their names. 

From Music Temple we dropped downstream two miles to Mys- 
tery Canyon—another of Norman Nevills’s pet canyons. At this 
high water stage we could enter the tributary by boat, following the 
narrow inlet in a great S-shaped passage deep in the vertical side- 
walls. At one point a huge block of stone had fallen from above, 
forming a tunnel through which our boats passed. From the end of 
our waterway we walked 300 yards to a great domed room somewhat 
after the pattern of Music Temple. Here was a clear deep pool in a 
luxurious garden of maidenhair ferns and columbines. 

We ate our lunch amid the ferns while Norman told why he had 
chosen the name “Mystery” for this canyon. He had found old 
Indian steps cut in the sidewall not far from where our boats were 
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moored. The steps were weathered and crumbling and the wall very 
steep, and although he had made several attempts he had not yet 
reached the top. Later, when there is time, he plans to return with 
tools to improve the old steps. He expects to find undiscovered cliff 
dwellings above. The Mystery remains unsolved. 

Two and one-half miles downstream from Mystery Canyon is 
Twilight Canyon. Indian petroglyphs mark the walls at the en- 
trance. Here, water erosion through countless ages has carved a 
waterway of hairpin turns. At each turn the cloudburst torrent 
which comes down at long intervals has undercut the sandstone 
and gouged out a great cave-like recess. The canyon is narrow and 
the walls very high, and the sun seldom penetrates to the bottom. 

A mile below Twilight Canyon we rowed into a narrow inlet 
that marks the entrance to Forbidden Canyon. We had visited four 
side canyons today— Hidden Passage, Music Temple, Mystery, and 
Twilight. In a land of such gorgeous color and majestic form, that 
is almost more scenery than a mere human can digest in one day. 

The high spot of our San Juan—Colorado journey was still to 
come. At the entrance to Forbidden Canyon, we were at the river 
gateway to Rainbow Bridge—one of America’s greatest natural 
wonders. From the Colorado it is four and one-half miles up For- 
bidden Canyon to its junction with the Bridge Canyon tributary 
and another one and one-half miles to the bridge. 

We went swimming in the backwater of the inlet that evening, 
then cooked our dinner in a stone fireplace built in the ruins of an 
ancient cliff dwelling. Our sleeping bags were spread on smooth 
sandstone shelves amid stone walls that had been erected in this well 
protected cove by the aborigines of an unknown past. 

The twelve-mile round trip to the Bridge next day was along the 
floor of a canyon where a clear-water stream zigged and zagged 
from one side to the other, making many crossings necessary. A 
very good trail follows close to the canyon walls, but much of the 
time we preferred to follow the rocky course of the stream below. 
The grade is easy, and there are always rocks or willows or redbud 
trees for shade when it is time to rest. 

At the National Monument register beneath the arch of Rainbow 
Bridge the thirteen members of our party registered as nos. 3945 
to 3957. I checked back in the big book, which contains the names 
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of many distinguished men and women, and found that 621 visitors 
had registered there since I last signed the book April 8, 1941, as a 
member of the Sierra Club’s pack trip from Rainbow Lodge on 
that date. We ate lunch by a spring beneath the bridge, and then 
Marjory Farquhar, Weldon Heald, and I climbed the sidewalls to 
reach the top of the Bridge while the photographers waited below 
to take pictures of the climb. 

Next day—our sixth day out—we landed at the mouth of Kane 
Creek and walked over sandstone bluffs to the point where Father 
Silvestre Velez de Escalante and his companions cut steps in the 
rock to get their animals down the bluffs for a crossing in 1776. 
The steps, still well preserved, are a short distance up Padre Creek 
from the Colorado—but it is not practicable to approach them by 
that route today because of quicksand at the mouth of the creek. 

Continuing downstream we passed the mouth of Warm Creek 
which marks the Utah-Arizona state line. Here Norman Nevills 
and Barry Goldwater in 1940 painted a marker on the sidewall, 
and with characteristic zeal, Barry added “Arizona Welcomes You.” 

Our last night’s camp was at Outlaw Cave, a great arched recess 
in the canyon wall, separated from the river by a grass-grown bench 
where we spread our bedrolls. Norman gave the cave its name when 
he learned that one Neal Johnson, hiding from officers for alleged 
horse-thievery, had lived here for several months. 

There remained only a 1734-mile run on comparatively smooth 
water for the last lap to Lees Ferry. Norman never allows his trips 
to become monotonous or his guests bored, and with nothing more 
exciting on the program this last day, he spied a huge log of drift- 
wood balanced high on a rock along the river, and decided that some 
of us should have a log-ride on the Colorado. With much pushing 
and pulling and puffing we pried the log loose from its perch. 
Riding a log on the Colorado proved good sport—until just above 
Lees Ferry the log hung up on a submerged rock, and its occupants 
had to be rescued by a boat. 

And thus ends the saga of a desert land-lubber on the river trail 
to Rainbow Bridge. If it is my destiny eventually to arrive at the 
River Styx for passage to the region beyond, I'll not complain of 
my fate if Norman Nevills and Yogi are there to handle the boat. 
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Thessalian Olympus in 1987 


By HARRIET T. PARSONS 


GHER and higher rose the sun. By this time in the Sierra 

Nevada or the Cascades we would be well on our way up the 
side of the mountain. The warmth of the day was beginning to creep 
onto the tables of the little outdoor kafeneion, and still we sat sip- 
ping the thick sweet coffee and nibbling the juicy grapes, while the 
plans and negotiations went on. In Greece it is no use to try to hurry 
a Greek. You will probably get there just as fast and much more 
easily if you take their time and not your own. I sat there and in- 
wardly fumed thinking of the early starts I was accustomed to when 
I climbed any really good sized mountain. And this was a really 
good sized mountain—traditionally and actually—almost ten thou- 
sand feet high, Mount Olympus the highest point in Greece. We 
were at the little village of Litokhoro, lying at the base of the 
mountain only two hundred feet above the Gulf of Salonika. The 
refuge hut of the Greek Alpine Club at which we were to spend the 
night was at an 8000-foot elevation. We had a long way to go; 
August in Greece is not cool climbing weather; and I had just come 
from misty Scotland in far from good training. Doubts and fears 
assailed me, but the cheerful nonchalant planning went on—a nod 
of the guide’s birdlike little head, his bright eyes looking into the 
distance—a shake, “Ne, Ne,” meaning “Yes, yes,””—quick gestures 
of the hands—rapid Greek—a laugh—and a long quiet sipping 
of coffee. With Mount Olympus waiting above us! Mount Olympus, 
home of the gods, heart of Greek freedom, “great of yore and in the 
world renowned.” 

Who can stand in the shadow of Mount Olympus and not have 
his heart skip a few beats? When we were there, tales of the famous 
guerrillas who plagued the Turks incessantly throughout the Turk- 
ish sovereignty still were told. We did not realize then how soon it 
would be that the great mountain would once again offer sanctuary 
to guerrilla bands against an even more terrible enemy. But so it 
did. And even when the summit itself fell to this enemy, the ravines 
and caves still served as secret places for the Greeks who were able 
to remain free. After this war is over many tales will be told of 
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mighty deeds done in the shadow of the mountain, and new songs 
will be sung of the heroes of this century. 

But this was 1937, and thought of war was far from our minds. 
Only a few days before, I had arrived in Athens to visit my brother 
who was connected with the American School of Classical Studies. 
To my surprise and elation, the very next day he asked me if I 
would like to climb Olympus. It was all arranged. Two of his 
archaeological colleagues, Homer Thompson and Rodney Young, a 
Greek girl, Jeanne Mikalopoulos, and I, were to take the night train 
from Athens on Friday evening. Margaret Crosby, a fellow arch- 
aeologist, and Ruth Washburn, cousin of the mountaineer, Bradford 
Washburn, were to join us at Katerini, a small town on the railroad, 
to go from there to Litokhoro to meet our guide Christos Kakalos. 

Most of these Greek villages are several miles from the railroad, 
as they were built long before such things came into being, and 
consequently not at all conveniently located for modern travelers. So 
there are merely stations by the tracks, and passengers are trans- 
ported from the train to the village by various kinds of vehicles. 
We piled into the crowded bus at Litokhoro station, and, bracing 
ourselves with our knapsacks, survived one of the wildest rides I 
have ever been on. The red dust boiled up behind as we whirled 
along the curving road which took us over the barren plain several 
miles away from the Gulf of Salonika up to the little village. 

-Litokhoro is beautifully situated under the eastern shoulder of the 
mountain, at the mouth of St. Dionysius Canyon, where the water 
breaks out in a fine waterfall to flow down across the plain to 
the gulf. 

So here we were waiting in the little village for Christos and 
Homer (a good combination of names for a climb of Mount Olym- 
pus!) to finish their leisurely planning. Christos Kakalos has been 
the chief guide up Mount Olympus for many years. It was pleasant 
to be in his hands, such an able mountaineer and cheerful little man 
he was. It was he who guided Daniel Baud-Bovy and Fred Bois- 
sonnas of Geneva on the first ascent of Mitka, the highest point of 
Olympus, in 1913.’ He also helped with the first scientific mapping 
of the mountain in 1921, when he led Marcel Kurz and Hans Bickel, 
topographical engineers from Switzerland, to the summit of Mitka, 


1Baud-Bovy, Daniel. Le plus haut sommet de I’Olympe. In “La Gréce Immortelle,” 
Geneva: Editions d’Art Boissonnas. 1919. 
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and then on the first ascent of Stefan, The Throne of Zeus.” Among 

other outstanding achievements he had the distinction of having 

guided the first two women to reach the summits of the mountain, 

Miss Winona Bailey of Seattle, and Mrs. Laurie Frazeur of Chi- 
= 

cago. 

A final shake of his head and Christos rose. In a few minutes two 
little donkeys stood outside the wall of the kafeneion meekly accept- 
ing our knapsacks and anything we did not want to carry ourselves. 
We were traveling very light—I had more than anyone with my two 
small rucksacks—but even so, the six of us managed to cover the 
backs of the little animals very adequately. A dark, silent muleteer 
tied everything on in some mysterious fashion. 

The village side of the canyon was too precipitous for easy ascent, 
so our path led across the stream to the north side. It zigzagged 
through the brush for a quarter of a mile in the sun before striking 
up onto the slope of the foothills where the growth was taller and the 
shade most welcome. Part of the trail seemed to be an old wagon 
road, but what a road it must have been. Rocky, narrow and dusty— 
probably very similar to the roads built by Julius Caesar to bring in 
his armies. Our leisurely lunch on a rock under a spreading tree 
might have taken place in some of our own California foothills, 
except for the family of Vlachs, who rode past us on their way down 
from the mountain, smiling and chattering quietly in an unknown 
tongue. The Vlachs are a nomadic people who tend their flocks of 
goats in the mountains during the summer, and descend to the plains 
for the winter. Later we passed several of their summer shelters 
made of light tree trunks and boughs laced across for a roof. 

The trail wound around and came back to the canyon of St. 
Dionysius. We could look down then on the red roofs of the old 
monastery near the river. We passed under great beech trees whose 
roots were cooling in the little stream. Here we turned off the trail 
to taste the ice cold water which gushed—there is no other word for 
it—out of a dark cave under a cliff. A couple of small shepherd 
boys appeared on a high rock above us, and we carried on a whis- 
tling contest in lieu of speaking each other’s language. As we 
rounded a jutting point a dog barked savagely ahead of us, and 





"Kurz, Marcel. Le Mont Olympe (Thessalie). Paris and Neuchatel: Victor Attinger. 


1923. 
"Bailey, Winona. Eight days on Mount Olympus in Thessaly. In The Mountaineer, 
Seattle, 1922, 15:1. 
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with one motion all my Greek-trained friends bent down and picked 
up stones. In Greece the dogs in the country are very vicious, and 
no one walks the byways without a stick. So I followed suit; we 
passed the dog safely, and the stones dropped unused to the ground. 

The canyon narrowed and the walls became steeper. Directly 
ahead at the narrow end of the canyon, a sheer cliff rose. On the top 
of this we could just make out the tiny stone hut. I was appalled. 
How were we ever to get up there? The trail was not visible, and by 
this time I was very, very tired. Even the donkeys were lagging be- 
hind. The trail began to wind up the slope to the right of the cliff. 
Dark boxwood bushes contrasted with the gravelly limestone of the 
ground; and as I bent over to rest and breathe I picked little aro- 
matic herbs to sniff and revive myself. I longed for a raisin or 
piece of chocolate, regretting my improvidence. Some of our party 
were far ahead and some were far behind. I crawled along in about 
the middle, with Homer’s encouraging words to keep me going. 
Three steps at a time; the last switchback was turned, and the trail 
stretched out level to the prominence on which the hut was built. 

Our food was on the donkeys, and word came up that one of the 
animals had petered out at the foot of the cliff and refused to budge. 
We waited hopefully but wearily. A crowd of young people cooking 
on a fire outside the hut turned out to be a group of students of all 
nations on one of their tours. There were Greeks, English, Germans, 
and others, a gay and happy group. How perfect, we thought; this 
is the way for the countries of the world to get along. If the youth 
of the nations can know each other under such happy circumstances 
they will never fight, whatever their elders may do. Yes, we were 
mistaken, but perhaps given another chance, our thought may be- 
come a reality. 

A nice English girl gave us some chocolate which sustained us 
until our food arrived. By then we were so weary we just dumped 
this and that from everyone’s packs into the pot, and found it be- 
came a wonderful soup. 

The hut contained but one room with a platform along one side 
for sleeping, and a stove of sorts at the end opposite the door. As 
the students completely covered the platform when rolled up in their 
blankets, we slept above in the loft which corresponded to the plat- 
form below. Mattresses and blankets are provided, and in spite of 
forewarnings, we were fairly undisturbed by the little creatures said 
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to abound in all Greek country refuges. 

We let the students depart ahead of us in the morning, so we 
could more comfortably breakfast and get off ourselves. It was only 
about 2000 feet more in elevation to the summit, and we were re- 
turning to the hut again that night. 

The sun touched the gray peaks of the mountain, visible through 
the pine trees near the hut, but could not pierce the mist below us in 
the canyon. The Aegean Sea and the Gulf of Salonika lay hidden 
under the same fog. Leaving the hut, we followed the trail west past 
the sparse pine trees until it turned south at the far upper end of the 
canyon. Here we continued west up over the rocks. It was an easy 
jaunt to the upper meadows where the old snow lay in the hollows, 
wrinkled and sun-soiled. The broad slope of the mountain stretched 
before us to the north and west. The main peaks lay ahead. Skolion, 
northwest of us, the second highest summit, was the one reached by 
Francis Farquhar and Aristides Phoutrides in the spring of 1914.* 
A large cairn has been erected on the summit, originally used for 
triangulation purposes in the mapping of the area. Nearest to us 
squatted the little middle peak of Skala, while northeast, the black 
rocks of Mitka, highest summit of all, stood against the sky to lure 
us on. We walked up the approach to Skala, and then like many 
newcomers before us, gasped at the sheer drop to the north. A sweep 
of striped cliffs described an angle from Skolion to Skala to Mitka, 
as if a great bite had been taken off the north side of the mountain. 

Dropping carefully down from Skala, we jumped a small gap 
slit through to the north which revealed glimpses of Macedonia, 
several thousand feet below. This particular spot had been de- 
scribed to me previously as a yawning chasm barely negotiable and 
of terrifying proportions. Then up a steep scrambly slope, with 
some loose rocks on the firm base, to stand in a few minutes beside 
the Greek flag on the peak of Mitka. Christos shook our hands 
enthusiastically, pouring out congratulatory words through his broad 
smile, and we all felt very happy—even Rodney who said, “Now 
that I’ve been to the highest spot in Greece, thank goodness no one 
can force me to climb any more Greek mountains!” 

Although the clouds were gathering and a faint rumble sounded 
to the north, the view was fairly clear. Beyond, the Gulf of Salonika 





“Farquhar, Francis P., and Aristides E. Phoutrides. Mount Olympus. San Francisco: 
Johnck & Seeger. 1929. Also, S.C.B., 1915, 9:4; and Scribner’s Magazine, November 1915. 
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was a shining gray with blue shadows. Mount Ossa’s sharp pyrami- 
dal peak appeared over the long southeast shoulder of Olympus, the 
shoulder which hid the famous Vale of Tempe and the plain of 
Thessaly. The north side of the mountain dropped precipitously to 
the yellow Pierian plain. Westward the peaks of Skolion and Skala 
were below us, but the great bulk of Olympus spread on beyond, 
concealing the lower lands. 

Less than five years later when news flashed to us that the swas- 
tika had been raised on the summit, I thought of the peacefulness 
and beauty of that August day in 1937, when the blue and white 
flag of Greece seemed so eminently fitting in the domain of the gods. 
It is pleasanter to write this now with the knowledge that the black 
flag no longer desecrates that summit. 

In order to climb Stefan, the rock tower beyond Mitka, known 
also as the Throne of Zeus, it was necessary to descend to the talus 
slope some distance below and circle around to approach it from 
the east side. We had no rope, and it seemed a long extra way to go. 
We could hear the party of students clattering along below on the 
talus on their way over to make the climb, and it sounded very far 
away. After all, we were on the highest point now—why go any- 
where else? I have regretted our decision ever since. 

We climbed down, and up the short distance to Skala where Ruth 
was waiting for us to join her for lunch. Then close to the edge of 
the precipice we walked over the rocks to the summit of Skolion. 
At this point Zeus could contain himself no longer. He had been 
rumbling his thunder in the thickening clouds for some time, and 
now he let fall a few sharp drops of rain. We expected a real 
demonstration from him but perhaps he was not really very angry at 
our being there, for after a little shower which could not possibly 
dismay any real mountaineer, or even a classicist, on the summit of 
Olympus, the rain ceased as abruptly as it started. Once more we 
began to pick out the view in all directions. 

“Just over there,” said Homer pointing westward, “must be the 
pass of Petra where Xerxes’ army made the surprise march and 
routed the Greeks in the Vale of Tempe. It was quite an under- 
taking.” And, in 1941, hundreds of years after Xerxes’ success, we 
tried to cheer ourselves by saying, “Once the Nazis get to the moun- 
tains they will be stopped. After all, such a mechanized army will 
be completely baffled when it reaches Olympus.” 
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A final look to the north, south, east, and west—for when would 
any of us be on this summit again?—and we started down. At 
sunset time we were sitting outside the hut, watching the glow on 
the clouds over the Aegean Sea, and the last light as it warmed the 
mystic distant rocks of the summit peaks. 

In the morning Christos, Homer, and Margaret took a longer way 
down over the shoulder of the mountain, the other side of the 
canyon, while Ruth, Jeanne, Rodney, and I returned the way we 
came up. I never quite knew what became of the muleteer, except 
that he left with the donkeys, was with us off and on, but arrived 
in Litokhoro long before we did. 

The way down seemed quite unfamiliar, except for particular 
spots like our gushing spring, where once more we loafed away a 
good many minutes among the wild geraniums. A beautiful, shy 
Vlach girl came to fill her silver pitcher, and those who could speak 
Greek chatted to her until she lost her diffidence and spoke a few 
words. She told us she lived with her family a short distance away, 
in one of their summer shelters. We marveled that on this hot Au- 
gust day she wore a long black skirt, many-pleated, and a tight- 
fitting black jacket, with long sleeves, trimmed with velvet braid. 
Yet she looked cool and composed. 

We turned off the upper trail to go down to the old monastery of 
Hagios Dionysios, passing many family picnics among the sur- 
rounding trees. Sheep were being roasted whole at almost every one 
of the gatherings. We found out later that the monastery is used as 
a summer resort for the people from the nearby towns. Five old 
monks are all that are left to carry on the traditions of the place. 
They seemed kindly and anxious to help, and not at all disturbed 
by the swarms of smiling vacationers peering from every window, 
and children and chickens running about under foot. We were 
shown the chapel, the refectory, and a few of the other rooms, by 
one of the aged brothers who appeared as full of years as St. 
Dionysius himself. 

At Litokhoro we found our fleet-footed friends waiting for us. 
They had arranged for a car to take us over to Macedonia to view 
some ancient tombs (when you are with archaeologists you have to 
go to the depths as well as to the heights), but we had to stop and 
have coffee with Christos before we parted. So once more we sat in 
the little kafeneion under the grapevines, but with no feeling of 
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impatience as we sipped slowly and happily, in true leisurely Greek 
fashion, the sweet thick coffee. My heart may still have skipped a 
beat or two, as we sat under the shadow of Mount Olympus, but it 
was a contented skip, that of a fulfilled desire. 

That evening we were driving across the flat bumpy fields of 
Macedonia. To the southwest of us the great magnificent mass of 
Mount Olympus rose from the plains, dark against, the red and 
black of the threatening sunset sky. Golden shafts glinted through 
the clouds; faint thunder rumbled again. Seen from this distance 
we could sense for the first time the great size of the mountain, and 
see how it dominated the low lands about it. We picked out the now 
familiar peaks, Stefan, Mitka, Skolion, lingering over their names, 
fitting them into our lives. There is something about Mount Olympus 
that makes one turn to the poets. I think we all felt that we were 
looking, not only at the highest point in Greece, and the heights of 
our own achievement, but at the “Last peaks of the world, beyond 
all seas, wellsprings of night, and gleams of opened heaven.” 
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Some GI Climbs in the Alps 


By DAVID R. BROWER 


N the last days of fighting in the Alpine foothills, along the 

shores of Lago di Garda, there were few men in the roth 
Mountain Division who were not slightly awed by the abrupt and 
towering walls that rose 7000 feet above the lake on either side. 
True, they were perhaps impressed more by the elaborate—and 
happily unoccupied—fortifications high on the slopes than by 
any academic problems in mountaineering. But with the final dash 
through Merano, and under the 10,000-foot wall of the Ortler 
and its glaciers, up to the border at Passo di Resia, climbing fever 
struck. Surrounded by snowfields, cliffs, glaciers, and warehouses 
full of captured German mountain-troop equipment, our own moun- 
tain troops were more than ready to direct their mountain training 
toward other than military ends. Some military rock-climbing, 
glacier, and ski schools were set up, and instructors and pupils 
could refresh themselves on technique, whether at Trafoi, under 
Palla Bianca, near Passo del Predil in the Julian Alps, or on 
the Obersterpasterzenboden on Austria’s highest peak, the Gross 
Glockner. They were then ready for busmen’s holidays when week 
ends, free time, and occasional jeep transportation rolled around. 

Accounts of the climbing accomplishments of Sierra Club mem- 
bers in the division are not very well documented. During the 
period of occupation, members in different regiments were widely 
scattered, good telephone communication was not to be had, and 
it was hard to keep track of the men who had so often been less 
than a rope’s length away. 

But we could turn to the Yodeler belatedly to learn what had 
happened, and read “of Lt, Raffi Bedayn’s eight-day leave, during 
which he had hoped to climb the Matterhorn, but was forestalled 
by bad weather and so turned to Mont Blanc,” and his report that 
“the skiing is average, with some fair g000-foot runs off Monte 
Rosa. Mont Blanc was an interesting climb.” 

In a later Yodeler, Milton Hildebrand supplied some missing 
facts on this account, added notes on his own climbs: 

“A week ago Sunday I climbed Austria’s Gross Glockner with 
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Charlie Hanks. It was the second ascent of the mountain for 
Charlie, but he went up to act as my guide. It is a nice climb... 
rather easy, but required a little care. 

“Last Sunday I followed Raffi’s example and climbed Mont 
Blanc from Courmayeur....(He) had a good day and tracks 
to follow, but made the round trip, an ascent of nearly 11,000 feet, 
in one day without a guide—a stunt which brought some rather 
favorable comment from veterans in the area. I did it the conven- 
tional way. I was without a competent climbing partner, so I 
joined a party of South Africans. We left the road in the afternoon 
and climbed to the Gouella Hut at 10,200 feet, where we watched 
the clouds swirl and change and kept our fingers crossed. The stars 
came out about midnight and at 3:30 A.M. we started up the 
Mont Blanc glacier. There were three ropes in the party, each 
led by a guide who carried a candle lantern. We wound our way 
through the crevasses, and dawn found us on the narrow ridge. 
There the wind lashed snow banners past our legs and it was bitter 
cold. Two men remained in the Vallot Hut, at 14,450 feet, while 
the rest of us pushed on to the summit.” 


DOLOMITES 


Subsequently I learned that Charlie Hanks had also climbed the 
Piccola Cima (Kleine Zinne), of the Tre Cime di Lavaredo, one 
of the famous peaks of the Dolomites. This was getting into some 
of the country I knew. For on a Saturday evening in early June 
most of the instructors of the 86th’s 3rd Battalion climbing school 
had assembled in the little hotel under the Tre Cime with ambitious 
plans. Some of the men had been interested in the Comici route 
on the north face of the Grande Cima—a route that involved 
days of class-six climbing as well as the leader’s hauling pitons 
up in a bucket whenever his stock ran low. But the class-five route 
on the Piccola north face looked better. Six of us started to look 
at it more closely, cutting up the hard snow of the couloir north- 
west of the peak, looking for a take-off for the vertical face, but 
continuing to the Grande-Piccola notch before finding such a route. 
Blocked only by a little barbed wire and an old machine-gun 
position, relics of World War I, the route led from the notch up 
over a broken but exceedingly steep face. The guide-book called 
it class-three, which according to American standards required 
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only a rope—just in case. Not being too sure that the Italians 
had our standards in mind when they numbered the route, we 
also took along hammers, pitons, and carabiners. 

It was just as well. Ledges, scree-slopes precariously perched, 
and easy chimneys led back and forth, across and up the face 
nicely. But one of our three ropes of two consisted of two of the 
best instructors from the old Seneca Assault Climbing School in 
West Virginia—Richard M. Emerson, of Salt Lake City, and 
Leo A. Healy, of Boston. They somehow got off the route and 
onto a class-six variation of their own. Richard F. Weber and I, 
on another rope, were happy to have carabiners along, for there 
were three old pitons along the route, one of which was of assistance 
in getting us up an overhanging chimney, worn smooth, seemingly 
by too much use. All of us were quite content to rappel, and not 
climb, down from the airy summit. 


IL CERVINO 


Raffi Bedayn had gone little farther than the Col du Lion on the 
Italian side of the Matterhorn—TII Cervino, to the Italians. Thanks 
to similarly bad weather Ernest K. Field, of the 86th, one of the 
ablest Colorado climbers, had not been able to reach that point. 
Expecting to fare no better than Bedayn or Field, Emerson, Healy 
and I were yet almost irresistibly drawn to the Matterhorn when our 
turn for a rest leave came up in early July. We forsook the Glacier 
School, added a trailer to my S-2 jeep, threw in extra rations, extra 
gasoline, climbing gear, and with Pfc. Frank Carriera, of Oakland, 
at the wheel, took off. 

None of us had toured Italy before the war, and therefore couldn’t 
very well compare our mode of travel with that of peacetime tourists. 
But we could well imagine that we were enjoying something distinc- 
tive. There were no crowds at the mountain hotels—military trans- 
port was about the only means of travel available. Outwardly, at 
least, the Italians seemed to welcome us. The mountains were well 
rested. We could not, of course, particularly enjoy Italian cooking. 
Their food was scarce, and although we sometimes let Italians cook 
and share our rations, we still felt we had mastered the cookery better 
than they. There was no gas rationing to worry about. We had merely 
to ask at each “Pet Depot” where the next gasoline dump was, count 
the miles and our gallons of gas, and drive on. To cross a border we 
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had but to stop, exchange salutes, and continue. At Breuil the guides, 
by now accustomed to military traffic, told us the Matterhorn was 
impossible without guides. But once I had found a guide who under- 
stood my French (somewhat more fluent than my Italian or their 
English), and had shown him our climbing gear, nylon rope inclu- 
sive, we experienced only the most pleasant cooperation. We were 
shown the route, step by step, on a photograph of the mountain. In 
perfect weather we started out that afternoon for the Abruzzi refuge, 
high above the Col du Lion. 

Late the next afternoon we were back at the hotel. We had reached 
the hut, enjoyed the night there, had found not too much new snow 
on the route, had followed that route to an elevation some 800 feet 
below the summit, which meant we had climbed 7200 of the 8000 
feet that the summit rose above Breuil. And the weather had re- 
mained perfect. But there, at 14,150 feet, Leo had become acutely 
mountain sick. We turned back, now well aware of the size of the 
mountain. We were willing to concede a lot to those who had first 
ascended by this route, unaided by fixed ropes and nail scratches. 
Possibly those very ropes added to the unfriendly impression the 
mountain gave us. They were white with age, badly frayed at crucial 
points, and were anchored at the top with too little regard for physics 
—the simple, unnuclear variety. But it is a big mountain. You climb 
for hours, and it still rises more hours above you. The exposure—the 
thousands of feet of precipice plunging to the glaciers below—is, and 
I can think of no better word, classical. 


CHARMOZ-GREPON 


Since Sierra Club climbers seemed to fare better in the Mont Blanc 
region, we next headed for Chamonix. Italy’s lowland tourist meccas 
had been chosen as rest centers for the mountain troops. Chamonix 
was the rest center for an air defense command, The management 
accepted us as transients, specifying only that we not attempt to 
climb without guides. Each of us had a room with private bath in the 
Majestic Hotel, each room containing a double bed in which we could 
sleep equally comfortably crosswise or normally oriented. To infan- 
trymen this was so elegant that it was a wonder we ever did get out 
of bed and climb. But we did, guideless. It was necessary only to 
give the rest center’s commanding officer a slightly exaggerated 
account of our mountaineering proclivities. We had intended to be 
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modest, but when I stated “We’re from the Mountain Troops,” he 
asked only, “What are you doing over here ?” I went on, detailing the 
mountain training we had given six divisions, the manual we had 
helped write, the skiing we had done, the civilian mountaineering, 
and added an alphabetical list of the American mountaineering clubs 
whose techniques we were familiar with. I never did ask him what 
part of my speech turned the trick, but he gave us the key to the Alps 
under his command, and turned his Recreation Department over to 
us. That included the counsel of some of the region’s expert guides, 
and we ended up with a choice of adventures: (1) We could ski. 
This would entail borrowing skis, riding the completed portion of 
the Aiguille du Midi téléfrique 8000 feet above the valley, next 
riding the uncompleted part up another 3000 feet, finally skiing 
down the Val Blanc to the Mer de Glace, thence down among its 
crevasses to the Hotel Montanvers, and back to Chamonix by cog 
railroad. (2) We could climb. Since we had shown an interest in 
the Aiguille du Grépon, we were presented with a sketch, annotated 
in French and English, of the Charmoz-Grépon traverse, class-four. 

It was a hard choice to make. Skiing in France in July would have 
given us a wedge into any postwar skiing conversation. But that in- 
complete téléfrique gave us pause. A mechanized ascent of 11,000 
feet might very well have its pleasures; but the man who would ride 
that last 3000 feet suspended on a hair-thin, half-inch cable, seated 
only on a board with a capacity of two, not including feet, would 
also have his anxieties. We would climb. 

Our reconnaissance had already been started over wine glasses 
when we procured our chart from the guides. We completed it July 
17 with a morning’s ride by téléfrique to Le Brévant, 5000 feet above 
Chamonix and across the valley from the Grépon. That afternoon 
we rode the cog railway to Montanvers. We had planned on a quiet 
afternoon at the hotel, a fair night’s rest, and an early start for our 
climb. But to a group of ex-GI climbing instructors, the climb was 
almost an anticlimax; for the train unloaded us in the middle of a 
climbing class being given a small unit of the Chasseurs Alpins—the 
French mountain troops. I must now defend what we were about to 
do. Dick Emerson, Leo Healy, and I had long worked as a team in 
military climbing instruction. Almost twice a month, for many of our 
months in West Virginia, we had put on climbing demonstrations, 
the most sensational part of which had been the holding of piton 
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falls. Leo would climb up a 35-foot cliff to a carabiner through which 
his rope ran back down to Dick. He would then gather in about 20 
feet of slack and jump, relying upon Dick to stop his fall, pulley- 
wise, from below. Mere stopping of the fall became so routine that I 
would place an X on the cliff and have Dick stop Leo so precisely 
that his feet would strike the mark—which was three feet above the 
ground. My part in the demonstration was to give the lecture—and 
to insist that the mark be at least three feet high. I go into this detail 
merely to show why we by now had become exhibitionists. 

We immediately noticed that our French counterparts were using 
what we believed to be incorrect knots, the unsafe shoulder belay 
(wrongly, at that), that their rappelling procedure was slow, their 
pitons were driven insecurely in poor places, their carabiners were 
hooked incorrectly, and that they were teaching party climbing with 
four on a rope. We sputtered quietly for a while, then retired to the 
hotel, changed to sneakers, and returned with nylon rope and hard- 
ware. Leo started it. Timidly he asked if he might try to rappel. 
With some misgivings, not being too sure he knew how, they acqui- 
esced. He climbed into the army hasty rappel (rope only around one 
leg), and vanished in one sizzling bound. From then on the show 
was ours. 

The Frenchmen took such presumptuous behavior far better, I’m 
afraid, than we would have. The aftermath was that they supplied 
some missing details on our route, and wanted badly to buy the 
sneakers right off our feet. 

Next morning we found that, perhaps through the efforts of a 
guides’ association, the trails were unmarked. We do not care to 
admit how much time we wasted in the alplands looking for the best 
way to the Glacier des Nantillons. There we put on crampons, 
and, since the weather was balmy and unthreatening, I put mine on 
sneakers, saved the weight of another pair of climbing boots, and got 
along very well. The region was so similar, in all but scale, to the 
Sawtooth Ridge country in northern Yosemite that I felt quite at 
home, and as we left the glacier and started scrambling over the fine 
granite, I made the mistake of asking aloud, “When does the climb- 
ing begin ?”” Almost immediately we had to begin looking for pitons. 
I added one in the Ice Chimney, both for protection in leading over 
ice in sneakers and to confound those who would follow along the 
route. It is an angle piton, invented by Dick Leonard for the Ameri- 
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can army, and unique, I am sure, on the Mont Blanc massif. 

The traverse of the Charmoz aréte was what we, too, would have 
called class-four, adding, “with short class-five pitches.” The rock 
was splendid, the exposure was exhilarating, the route was intricate; 
our rope of three was notably slower than two ropes of two would 
have been. Leo led the famous Mummery Crack expertly. Bringing 
up the rear, I noticed that although puffing, I had had far more holds 
for my left leg and hand than Mummery’s “clinging to slight discol- 
orations in the rock” had indicated existed. We agreed that the “Rue 
a Bicyclette” was no place for even a Wollenda’s bicycle. Dick gave 
the lie to the name of the “A Cheval” pitch, climbing it cleanly with 
a lie-back. And at 1700 we were on the summit. 

Our diagram served us well during the descent, with one exception. 
One of the short rappels along the ridge ended in a dilemma. We 
could climb down an iced chute to a platform that seemed to lead 
back to our arete; or we could climb up on a horrible chockstone 
bridging a nightmarish couloir that plunged with altogether too much 
decision 5000 feet down to the Mer de Glace. Naturally, we chose 
the iced chute. Leo went down first, to report, rather indefinitely, “it 
doesn’t look too good.” I had known Leo’s optimism well enough to 
want nothing to do with any pitch that didn’t look damned good to 
him. The chockstone still looked bad, but wrapping rope around 
rocks, climbing and sliding in a very unmilitary manner, I got on 
the chockstone, found there was nothing to it, and that it indeed was 
our route. 

When we were on the glacier below, watching the blood-dripping 
icicles in a crimson sérac sunset, we turned to look back at Leo’s 
platform. It was narrow, short, snow-covered, and sloped outward 
badly above a thousand-foot smooth precipice. 

Midnight and moonlight brought us back to the hotel, and we 
lazily sauntered down the trail next morning to Chamonix, to stray 
among the edelweiss-filled windows of the souvenir shops, and be- 
musedly to wander past the circle swings and Ferris wheel of the 
portable carnival, brought to Chamonix for those who don’t know 
who de Saussure is or what he is pointing at from the statue of him 
in the square of this little town beneath the 13,000-foot, glacier- 
spangled facade of Mont Blanc. 











Artur Argiewicz, Jr., 1923-1945 


By DAVID R. BROWER 


ASUALTIES in the Tenth Mountain were high for the short 

time—130 days it was in the line in northern Italy. Casualties 
would be high in any division given the job that was given the Tenth 
in the final months, especially if the division were to do that job 
with the battle skill attributed to the Tenth in the many commenda- 
tions accorded it. That success, the result of combination of leader- 
ship, training, and individual skill, was of course costly—and the 
cost was paid by men who had come to the Mountain Troops from 
Alabama and Texas, with no love for mountains or any part of 
them, and by men who had traveled the mountain trails with you 
and me. Many Sierra Club members will remember Jack Benson, 
Rus Lindsey, and Art Argiewicz— Jack from the ski trails, Rus 
from Norden and rock-climbing, Art from four High Trips. They 
will remember others who died on battle fronts or in training, still 
others who must carry the mark of battle along with them now. 
That is, I hope they will remember—not with sackcloth, not with 
tears, but just by contemplating, a little, that what these men gave, 
willingly or not, has contributed toward an opportunity still to travel 
the trails. 

To assess the contribution of each of these men is something I’m 
not prepared to attempt. But I know well that Art Argiewicz ac- 
complished, against odds that should have discouraged a young 
man, things peculiarly reflecting skills that were enhanced by his 
contact with the Sierra Club. It so happened that he was the second 
man in the Division to be killed in action. His death occurred in the 
confusion of a patrol skirmish at Quercicola, near Mont Belvedere, 
when he was leading his half of a squad to reinforce a strong point 
which was being infiltrated by a German patrol. His war was over 
while the front was still “static,” before the Division had been com- 
mitted in an attack. He was then Private, First Class. But his influ- 
ence on the training of the mountain troops was to serve the Division 
well on Riva Ridge during a major attack launched within a few 
days and may well continue to affect such mountain training as is 
carried on in years to come. 
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It would be hard for a soldier to understand how a Pfc could 
influence an army training program; harder still, perhaps, for Sierra 
Club friends to appreciate how the influence could stem from a be- 
spectacled lad with misfitting parka who had mischievously led lard 
fights in the 1938 High Trip commissary or, with intelligence well 
beyond his years, had devoted that intelligence to a generous har- 
rassing of his high school teachers. But stem it did. 

Without his glasses Art could hardly recognize a friend at fifteen 
feet, yet somehow he enlisted in the Army, in late 1942. He wanted 
to be in the mountain troops. There he felt his rapidly increasing 
skill in the analysis of rock-climbing methods and equipment could 
be most useful, and there he landed, just as the snows were nearing 
their greatest depth at Camp Hale. If he had not already been regi- 
mentation’s harshest opponent, he was soon to be. As he was put 
through such basic training as Hale could afford, and taught the 
agonies of the GI snowplow on Cooper Hill, he must have begun 
to wonder why he had chosen to enlist. But not for long. The Ground 
Forces established mountain maneuver areas in Virginia and West 
Virginia, and combed the personnel at Hale to find men who could 
best flash the light of mountain knowledge before selected flat-land 
divisions to whom mountains were dark and foreboding. Art was 
among those chosen, and was flown to Virginia to teach rock- 
climbing—designated by the army as assault climbing. The train- 
ing grounds were rocky, and covered by the soot of many years’ 
accumulation from the trains that passed under the cliffs, but he 
grew on them. He had been well nurtured in Sierra Club lore of 
rock-climbing, but now his rapid growth of climbing skill, teaching 
ability, and supervising capacity left many of the old masters un- 
comfortably behind. His became one of the voices most heeded at 
meetings of instructors that determined what was to be taught. And 
he was as well heeded by students out on the rocks. Already sympa- 
thetic to their distaste for formal methods of army training, he was 
well suited to help in the outline of a course of instruction that was 
not “GI”—a course in which soldiers who didn’t want any part of 
rock-climbing, put more on their own responsibility than the army 
would ordinarily have put them, would soon have their skilled in- 
structors shuddering at the abandon with which they took to hold- 
less pitches and nauseating overhangs. These soldiers would never, 
had they been asked, admit to any affinity for rock-climbing, but you 
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didn’t have to ask them. And they came, as soldiers most likely to 
become good specialists in climbing, from five fiat-land divisions. 

Skill with his subordinates was possibly exceeded by Art’s flair 
for maneuvering superiors, with ideas different from his own, into 
the realization of any absurdity of their argument. In a way he was 
still harrassing his teachers. But there was a friendly, if mis- 
chievous, smile in his manner as he did it, and the teachers learned. 
A lieutenant who had made a six- or seven-page outline of the 
course, presented it to several of the instructors for remarks. The 
others may have found a moot point or two. I don’t remember. But 
Art wrote twenty pages of caustic comment. What if he did throw 
away the pages, and present his case orally, with a concession here 
and there to diplomacy? He had still made himself known as the 
man who asked “why?” at the right times. For every error he caught 
or procedure he smoothed out, his superiors before long found an- 
other themselves, in anticipation of his scrutiny. I speak on this 
subject from an intimate knowledge, having long had to ask myself, 
before presenting a new idea on climbing to anyone, “What part of 
this will Argiewicz tear to pieces?” I was not, however, perpetrator 
of the outline that inspired the twenty pages of comment. Art always 
wrote for me at greater length. My revenge, of course, could be swift. 
“Sergeant Argiewicz,” I would say (and the “sergeant” was just 
for company) “how would you like to work out a new 13-day 
schedule, including a new tactical problem for dessert that will 
really teach them something?” He would not, however, take off 
immediately and obediently produce such a schedule. Chances are 
he would present one, complete to a half-hourly breakdown, that 
he had already conceived in a hotel room in Petersburg during a 
week-end pass. 

Several thousand men, learned then, as well as a two-week con- 
centrated course would permit, how to handle themselves in rugged 
terrain, day or night, with or without the rock-climber’s gadgets. To 
what use this knowledge was put in combat, or will be put in 
civilian climbing by those who survived, it is too early to conclude. 
Even a careful perusal of the division histories of the roth, 28th, 
35th, 45th, 77th, and 95th divisions might not reveal the full impact 
of this training. Whatever its ultimate value, however, Art put his 
best into it, and his fellow instructors, and his superiors who knew 
his work, appreciated it. 
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The mountain-training program ended. Art had said to me, “If I 
go back into regular line-outfit army life again, I’ll withdraw so 
far into my shell it will make a turtle look like an extrovert.” And 
he smiled a pleased smile as he realized how good a line he had 
composed. But although he did return to a line outfit, and suffered 
two harsh bits of injustice in being returned ahead of his fellow 
instructors and in being reduced in grade for failure to perform a 
job he was not permitted to perform, he did not go into that shell. 
In the closing days at Camp Swift, Army Ground Forces sent the 
manuscript for the new field manual, Mountain Operations, to di- 
vision headquarters for final approval. I had dabbled with parts 
of the manual since 1942, and was asked for suggestions. I could 
do no better than call on Art, did, and the caustic comments began 
to appear again. He singled out the inconsistencies, found the gaps, 
wrote the correct doctrine, conceived new tactical training prob- 
lems, posed for improved diagrams, edited my editing of his work, 
worked until two and three in the morning for ten days—AGF 
was in a hurry. Finally the portion on military rock-climbing, one- 
third of the manual, was reorganized, reillustrated, and rewritten, 
and was published essentially unchanged. The printed books reached 
the mountain troops just before they pushed off for the Po Valley 
flat-lands, but at a time when mountain fighting of extreme diffi- 
culty was expected in the Alps. Art never saw it. He was not to 
know what impact his clear flow of thought and action, in a channel 
through which the Sierra Club started him, was to have on such 
mountain-training program as the army chose to continue. He would, 
I’m sure, be embarrassed but pleased to have Sierra Club members 
know it, and to remember his story should they happen again to see 
a 15-year-old, bespectacled lad lobbing lard in a High Trip com- 
missary, or hear him yodeling from Cragmont cliffs. 








Notes and Correspondence 


CLIMATE Maps FoR MountTAIN REGIONS 


The American Alpine Club is sponsoring the first peacetime use of climate 
maps similar to those developed by the Office of the Quartermaster General in 
World War II. Plans are under way for a project to map the mountain ranges 
of the United States and Alaska for the purpose of furnishing accurate, non- 
technical information on climate to climbers, explorers, skiiers and campers, 
and to correlate correct clothing and equipment throughout the year with the 
zones shown on the maps. Eventually, it is hoped, the project may be expanded 
to include the important mountain regions of the world. 

The type of climate zone maps to be used was evolved by the Climatology 
Section of the Quartermaster Corps as a basis for evaluating clothing and 
equipment needs for the army in all world climates from the tropics to the 
poles. Unlike most climate maps, which divide the earth’s surface into year- 
round regional zones, the Quartermaster maps are drawn for each separate 
month, so that there are twelve maps for each area chosen. By this method it 
is possible, without training in climatology or elaborate interpretation, to tell 
immediately the climatic conditions of any locality within the region covered 
by the maps. The thirteen colored zones, based on average temperatures, pre- 
cipitation, snow, humidity, etc., are not stationary, but slide across the face of 
the Earth month by month. Wherever located, every zone retains its same 
climatic characteristics each month of the year whether found on a January 
or July map. For example, the Mild Humid Zone, which covers Florida in 
January, travels northward during the Spring and is found over northern New 
England and eastern Canada in July. That it is a pleasant resort climate is 
attested by the fact that people seek it in Florida in winter and the north 
during the summer months. 

The maps also provide for those lacking technical training a simple means 
of comparing average temperatures and precipitation between familiar and 
unfamiliar regions. The colored zone system allows comparison between any 
region on another continent with familiar areas in the United States having 
the same color. The Warm Humid Zone in which Tokyo is located in July 
also covers Washington during that month. So presumably the climates would 
be similar enough to require the same clothing and equipment. 

It is this practical use of the maps which will be of particular value to 
peacetime travelers and explorers. The insulating requirements of clothing to 
keep men efficient and as comfortable as possible under varying degrees of 
activity in each zone have been worked out mathematically and through lab- 
oratory and field testing by the Climatology Section and related sections of 
the Quartermaster Corps, so that a trip to any part of the world can be 
planned without extensive research. 

As a further aid to future travelers, the American Alpine Club plans to 
issue a detailed, but non-technical, text to accompany the maps. It will include 
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the climatic characteristics of each mountain range covered, the temperature, 
precipitation, snow, and humidity variations in the thirteen zones, and a 
complete table of the necessary clothing and equipment throughout the year. 

The Quartermaster Climate Zone Map system was originated and devel- 
oped by Dr. Samuel S. Van Valkenburg, Major Paul A. Siple, and Major 
Weldon F. Heald, of the Climatology Section in the Research and Develop- 
ment Branch, of which Brigadier General Georges F. Doriot is chief. The 
American Alpine Club has asked Major Heald, a member of that club as well 
as of the Sierra Club, to prepare the maps and texts. He has devoted much 
time to geographical and climatological problems concerning mountains and 
will start the map series with the Sierra Nevada of California. 

Mapping the mountain regions of the world will entail considerable expense. 
The American Alpine Club will be grateful for contributions to help the work 
along from any climbers or explorers who feel that the climate zone maps will 
be of value to future travelers. Correspondence regarding donations may be 
addressed to Mr. William P. House, care of the American Alpine Club, 140 
East 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y.; while questions on technical details 
should be sent to Major Heald, at the same address, or at 3126 Rubio Canyon 
Road, Altadena, California. Wetpon F. HEALD 





Mountaineering Notes 


MouNTAINEERING IN SOUTH AFRICA 


(From South Africa, Dorothy Smith Wager, a former member of the Sierra 
Club, writes of mountaineering in the Drakensberg Mountains with the Natal 
Mountain Club. Before her marriage to Dr. Vincent Wager of Durban, South 
Africa, Dorothy Smith was a member of the Riverside Chapter of the Sierra 
Club, and went on many High Trips. Dr. Wager was sent to this country by 
the South African government for a period of two years to study citrus dis- 
eases, and was stationed at the Government Experiment Station in Riverside, 
where he joined the Sierra Club in its activities. They have now been back 
in South Africa for four years.) 


BoTANICAL STATION 
DurRBAN, SOUTH AFRICA 
OCTOBER 25, 1944 


Last February we spent up in the Drakensberg mountains at National Park, 
This beautiful hotel, owned by the Natal province, is situated at an elevation 
of 4500 feet in the heart of the Berg with rugged mountains towering around 
on three sides, the fourth opening down to the valley in rolling grass-covered 
foothills. 

National Park has all the amenities of a Palm Springs hotel and the swank 
of the Ahwahnee in Yosemite, yet here we pay for one month as little as it 
would cost you there for a week. Consequently, in South Africa everyone is 
able to afford holidays in such places that dot the Berg as well as coastal 
regions (like Umhlanga Rocks where we have four such hotels). Our sleeping 
quarters at National was a spacious thatched rondavel comfortably furnished 
with an ultra-modern pale yellow suite; we had hot and cold running water, 
and room service that (as is customary here) included getting your shoes 
shined. The dining and recreation halls are housed in magnificent stone 
structures. You can go on innumerable hikes (when native guides will carry 
all your things, build fires, and make your teas), you can go horseback riding, 
you can swim either in the rivers or in the beautifully landscaped cement pool, 
you can dance out under the stars on a flood-lit pavilion, or—on rainy 
nights—in the lounge where you can also attend the weekly talkie. You can 
play bridge, ping-pong, deck quoits, or browse in the library, and the sixty or 
so guests that fill the hostel the year ’round assure you of finding kindred 
spirits. 

With four such companions, two native guides, and two pack horses, 
Vincent and I made a three-day trip to Mont-aux-Sources, the summit of 
the Berg (10,000-11,000 feet). On the fourteen mile climb, you traverse a 
corner of the Orange Free State and thence into Basutoland where you sleep 
“on top of the world” in a little stone hut just back from the edge of a 
spectacular amphitheatre wall. This vast natural amphitheatre is about seven 
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miles across with a 5000-foot sheer drop. The big thrill of the climb up to 
the hut is the series of chain ladders that go straight up over sheer rock. 
The difficulty is that the chains lie flat against the rock, so there is nothing 
to dig your toes into; consequently someone has to stand below you and swing 
the ladder out into midair each time you want a foothold. All the gear has 
to be carted up the ladders too, and carried from there on by back (for the 
horses can’t maneuver the chain ladders!). 

We struck bad luck with the weather, for we got caught in a severe storm 
and had to spend two nights in the hut, freezing even in February, and then 
do the long trip back in pouring rain with the trail a regular river and the 
rivers raging torrents. Can you picture us descending those ladders, slipping 
on the cross bars, our fingers so frozen we could scarcely grip the sides? 
When we returned to the hostel, looking like drenched rats, the guests were at 
lunch, but they all came out to the verandah to cheer our safe arrival—quite 
as though we had returned from the land of the dead. The manager was 
getting ready to send out a search party. It seems that terrific fogs come up 
at Mont-aux-Sources, fogs so thick you can’t see from one guide-stick to 
another. These sticks are placed every few yards from the ladders to the hut 
for use in snow storms and fogs. People sometimes leave the hut looking for 
the ladders, get lost, and then are unable to find their way back to the hut 
again, and there’s the added danger that they'll fall over the amphitheatre 
wall, Last year a number of Basutos got lost up there in a storm and their 
bodies were found later, in the spring thaws, just a few yards from the hut. 

Another holiday for me was in July, when I attended the annual two-weeks’ 
camp of the Natal Mountain Club. This July Vincent had to go away on 
several vegetable-inspection trips, so I took the opportunity of joining the 
Natal Mountaineers. Their outing is similar to the Sierra Club’s “High Trip” 
in California, only here the camp remains stationary and small parties go 
out sub-camping to do the more difficult climbs. Everyone is housed in tents 
because of the intense cold and the probable storms. 

Sub-camps are the most fun. For food porters, we used our Basuto cook- 
boys’ wives—all five of them—but that still left our personal clothing and 
bedding to be carried and, for a Berg winter, that is considerable! One night 
we sub-camped at snow level. The next morning we were up early as we had 
planned a long and difficult climb that day. I drank some of my coffee and 
when later I looked in my cup, the rest had frozen solid. Yet in the middle 
of the day the temperature is so high that you can hike in shorts. 

The Natal Mountaineers are hardy souls who pride themselves on being 
tough. The women even forego the pleasure of cosmetics and nail polish those 
two weeks. They glory in the fact that they are not “hostel hikers.” In fact, 
they never “hike,” as I was repeatedly informed whenever I inadvertently 
used the hated word, but they “waffle’—an easy hike, or “walk’”—strenuous 
going, “pebble-jump”—up stream, or “climb”—rock climb. They all wear 
hob-nailed boots, carry really terrific packs, ice axes, etcetera, and seem to 
like nothing better than a dangerous rock climb, packs and all. 

On my very first difficult rock climb near the top of Cathedral Peak, my 
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very first handhold gave way, and I was left dangling at the end of a long 
rope with a 2000-foot sheer drop below me. But the magnificent view from 
the top of the peak was worth all the shaking of knees I endured on that 
precipitous ascent, with the assistant leader standing below shouting where 
to find handholds and footholds. With your nose pressed flat against the rock 
face, you can neither see nor feel where to go next. We were detouring a 
treacherous snow bank just near the top of this marvelous summit with a 
view that would surely rival any other in the world. Natal, the Orange Free 
State, and Basutoland make up the perimeter of the horizon line. All the peaks 
we had climbed that month at National were visible in the far distance— 
even that seven-mile amphitheatre of Mont-aux-Sources. 

Camp fires were the chief delight of the trip. We built a low circular grass- 
and-sacking wall for back rests around the fire, and then spread grass just 
inside the wall for seats. Before supper everyone dons pajamas and then puts 
clothes and blankets on top. The advantage of this technique, as I learned the 
hard way the very first night, is so that after the hot cocoa has been served 
about nine you can retire to your tent where you don’t have to undress in the 
bitter cold, but can get into bed quickly, really cozy warm. Several of the 
members have been attending camp for the past twenty-three years; most of 
them ten or more, and almost everyone has built up a repertoire of songs of 
a most entertaining never-ending variety. One of the old-timers is an Ameri- 
can, a Dr. Ripley, who has tried to teach the club Negro spirituals in a 
southern drawl. The result is just too lovely! People come from all over the 
Union to attend these camps. Among the thirty-three Mountaineers present 
this year I found quite the most interesting assortment of South Africans it 
has been my fortune to meet. DorotHy SmMiTrH WAGER 


Younc Laxe Crrmsinc Tries 


During the 1945 Young Lake Base Camp Trip of two weeks duration, the 
most impressive climbing included; Ragged Peak; the S.E. ridge above Young 
Lake extending from Ragged Peak to White Mountain; Mount Conness; 
Sheep Peak, and North Peak. 

Ragged Peak (10,858). The first ascent of the Basecampers was accom- 
plished by two groups on July 30. Peter Friedrichsen led Jack Froud and 
Eleonore Ginno on a 40 minute climb up the usual route to the saddle, pro- 
ceeded up the west shoulder through scree and talus to the top. The trio 
returned to the saddle, skirted the S.E. crest, descended a snow and rock 
chimney to the third upper Young Lake. 

Jim Gorin, Southern California rock climber, initiated Bill Vorkeeper and 
Bill Carkins via rope climbing routes. Before returning to Young Lake they 
climbed the S.E. ridge to White Mountain, thence to Young Lake. 

Ragged Peak was climbed by practically all the members of the camp during 
the camping period. 

Mount Conness (12,558). The highest peak in the Young Lake region 
proved to be the favorite climb of the group. Trips were led by Fritz Born- 
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camp, Jim Vickrey, and Eleonore Ginno. The route the leaders took in their 
ascents was approximately the same. They climbed to the upper third Young 
Lake, climbed up the draw to the S.E. sloping shoulder of Conness, travers- 
ing snow fields to rock ledge, and finally ascending the rock steps to the 
summit. Polemonium was found in great masses. All groups returned to 
Young Lake along this route. Eleonore Ginno led Kathleen Lovelock down 
on the avalanche chute te Conness Lake, then cross country to Young Lake. 
Sheep Peak and North Peak. Dr. Althausen led a large group to Conness 
Lake, climbed the ridges of Sheep Peak and North Peak before returning to 
Young Lake. ELeonoreE GINNO 


HicH AttrrupE RAMBLINGS 


(Norman Bright, whose account of a climb of Mount Adams appeared in 
the 1944 Sierra Club Bulletin, has written to Francis Farquhar from Alaska, 
where he has been testing AAF clothing and personal equipment for the Test 
Control Branch of the Personal Equipment Laboratory at Wright Field.) 


Camp VI, 13,800 Fr. 
Summir Mount SILVERTHRONE 
APRIL 26, 1945 


This is being written from a little two-man tent on the summit snowdrift of 
a heretofore unclimbed peak just east of The Great One. I could perhaps give 
my address as Camp VI (13,800 ft.), Mount Silverthrone, near Mount Mc- 
Kinley. Stormed in today, I’m doing my duty by my mountaineer friends, 
Brad Washburn is my companion in this lone eyrie, and two army officers 
hold down the pass between Brooks and Trabiko Glaciers, two camps below 
us, at 11,000 feet. 

It was—17° last night (minimum), and hasn’t been above—1o° all day 
today, with about a 30-mph wind. To make it a bit warmer, we've shut off 
half the 6x7 tent by hanging a parachute inside from the tent pole. Two little 
Army mountain stoves—a Coleman and an M-1942—make it just barely 
liveable. Well, really we’re pretty comfy, except when we have to get snow for 
the pot or check outside to reassure ourselves that the weather is still bad. 

Brad is amusing himself by stirring a pot of goulash—dehydrate recon- 
stituted. I’ll be glad to sink my teeth into a real Washington cob o’ corn! 

Thirty-four days on this ice so far; and six days in this camp! 

We have a marvelous view of the whole east face of The Mountain. I get 
to look out (through a transit) to such places as the shoulder Belmore 
Browne reached; Farthing Horn; Archdeacon’s Tower; Denali Pass; Mount 
Carpe; Mount Koven, just to mention a few. Then there are the three points 
of Mount Hunter, a little more to the south, and the Ruth Glacier—flat, but 
a fascinating snow road between thrilling peaks—opening into its upper 
basin through vertical cliffs on either side that form a regular “gunsight.” 
Square around to the north, Mount Brooks stands out beautifully. 
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I am one of four on this trip, which bids fair to last about sixty days, and 
I am really enjoying it. We were flown in by ski plane from Ladd Field 
(Fairbanks) on March 22, but we'll have to walk out—via the Cache Creek- 
Wonder Lake route—to the nearest airfield to be picked up. 

I am attached to Wright Field’s Personal Equipment Laboratory at present, 
where I am working generally on field test expeditions. I am a member of 
the Test Control Branch of the Laboratory. I left the field on detached service 
to Ladd Field, Fairbanks, Alaska, about January 29. I got ninety days orders 
at first which were extended for sixty more. Bradford Washburn is Assistant 
to the Chief of the Laboratory. Belmore Browne’s artist son, S/Sgt. George, 
works at the desk next to mine. 

When I arrived at Ladd February 3, I was entirely on my own. It was a 
fact finding trip getting information from Ladd Field men on the wear of 
experimental flying clothing and other personal equipment like sleeping bags. 
I was allowed to set up tests and accompany field tests, so I visited my 
friend Mr. E. Taylor of Denver who was putting on a ration- and clothing- 
test out at Cleary Summit. Sir Hubert Wilkins came up with a party on his 
way to the Aleutians. He’s with QM and was testing a life raft and clothing. 
So he and some of the members of his party visited Taylor’s “survival” party. 
I slept out with them the first night, which turned out to be the coldest—in 
a QM bag at —45, with a spruce bough mattress. My buddy on the over- 
night was Major George Sutton, a noted bird man, member of Sir Hubert’s 
party. He’s a swell fellow who has written a number of authoritative volumes 
on birds. 

Lieutenant Butler of Clothing Test, Ladd Field, to whom we send many 
of our items for cold weather testing, was planning a three weeks test trip 
in Wonder Lake-Cache Creek area, and very kindly invited me along. It was 
partly cabin, partly trail living, and three of us spent eleven days on the trail 
testing stuff.... We had so much junk to test that we had to relay, and our 
farthest camp was only eight or nine miles from McKinley Bar Cabin. From 
there we managed to walk to Osler Pass in a day. I just caught a glimpse 
of the Muldrow (which by the way, although I have flown over it on the 
way in here I have not yet been on. We landed on the Brooks about two and 
a half miles and five hundred feet above its junction with the Muldrow.) 
Then we went back to McKinley Bar Cabin and were flown out from Wonder 
Lake, as we were flown in, twenty-three days in all. I saw Mount McKinley 
from a distance, walked the Cache Creek route of the Sourdough, Parker- 
Brown, Karstens-Stuck, Lindley-Liek parties. I managed one climb—the 
mountain on the east bank of Cache Creek, where it emerges from the hills 
(which I wrote the Mountaineers about). And one day while near “Pearson’s 
Cache” (a pyramidal tent filled with supplies left by the army after the “rescue 
trip” of last fall. In september, a C-47 with nineteen aboard crashed at about 
10,000’ on “Deception” above the Brooks Glacier, 2000’ below summit) I 
noticed the remains of an ancient camp on a little rise of ground behind the 
cache. There were old weather worn rotten logs about 6” in diameter, which 
may have been sledge runners. I took out some of the hand made bolts and 
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brought them back with me. Brad told me later it was Belmore Browne’s camp. 
At first L thought it was the remnants of the Sourdough’s, as Pete Anderson 
on that trip was something of a blacksmith. I understand Stuck camped at the 
forks of Cache Creek, perhaps three miles above this place. 

On the Butler Trip our first camp site was at the Big Bend of the Clear- 
water. Then we climbed the bluff and went across country to the site of Pear- 
son’s and Washburn’s (Fall 1944) recent cache, where Cache Creek comes 
out of the hills. We had caches at intermediate points—at the top of Turtle 
Hills, and on the hillside overlooking Cache Creek. 

It was thrilling for me to explore the valley—East Fork of Cache Creek 
to Osler Pass—and was disappointed that the visibility (about 7 P.M.) was 
so poor on reaching the pass I could get only a ghostly glimpse of the Muld- 
row I’ve read so much of. Having heard of it more than the other McKinley 
glaciers I had begun to think of it as the largest. The Eldridge is tremendous 
and Brad tells me there is a larger one than the Muldrow on the SW. Don’t 
you think some one should bring them to the attention of the public? I no- 
ticed in looking at the map that the park boundaries end just a bit south of 
our peak here and likewise about the same distance south of South Peak, It 
is strange they didn’t include the great peaks and glaciers to the south. 

Right now Brad’s planning to break this camp and get down to IV this 
afternoon, so it’s back to the lowlands. 

April 30—Tomorrow is our fortieth day in the “Denali Wilderness.” There 
are four of us on this trip—Brad Washburn, leader, Major Frank Foster 
(MD) and Lt. Jack Pechman (the latter two of Denver). 

I write this at our Camp I at 6000 feet. Brad and I spent a week on the 
very summit, then descended to our main test camp at IV (11,000’). The 
last three days we've been sledging (man-hauling) and backpacking our 
freight down here from IV. 

Weather is a bit fogged in and we wait for the plane to land here on skis 
tomorrow to bring back our fifth member (Major McKennan). The plane 
which brings him in will take out our mail. 

Do you think there is a possibility of some of us getting into that country 
for some exploration climbing and perhaps mapping after the war? Wouldn’t 
you like to look over Ruth Glacier and the country in that vicinity as well 
as some of the other neglected portions of Denali? NorMAN Bricut 





Book Reviews 


A New BI0GRAPHY OF Mrs. Wolfe’s faithful gleanings among the let- 
JoHN oF THE Mountanys’ ters and diaries of John Muir, resulting several 

years ago in the fine publication John of The 
Mountains, has had the further advantage of preparing her in no ordinary 
way for the writing of his biography. She has steeped herself in facts and 
legends concerning him; in his letters, and in the reminiscences of his friends, 
She has visited, and even lived for extended periods of time, in neighborhoods 
and in houses frequented by him. From Dunbar, in Scotland, to Wisconsin 
and Canada she followed in his footsteps, talked with men and women who 
as children had known and loved him. The result is a fine, well rounded 
chronicle of a life not wholly devoted to solitary mountain and glacial con- 
tacts as some would have us believe, but one rich and warm in human rela- 
tionships. 

Honesty and detachment form the framework of this admirable book. The 
authentic picture of John Muir drawn from his own words or from those of 
his associates is never obscured by unwarranted intrusion of the author’s own 
beliefs or opinions. Nor does she make the mistake, all too common among 
current biographers, of measuring him by standards of a generation he never 
knew. Indeed, apart from one or two minor word-lapses, mainly in the open- 
ing pages of the book, where “mopping-up campaign,” “bottleneck,” “concen- 
tration camp” with their painful present connotations jar one out of the 
context, the sense of the period in which John Muir lived is excellently sus- 
tained. One sees him, too, as rooted firmly in a still earlier time, a product 
of the rigorous physical hardships and stern moral code of his Scotch setting 
as well. 

Had he been wholly of his own generation, however, John Muir might not, 
a generation after his death, have continued to hold his present place in public 
esteem. It is because of his insight into the future, his vision of the inroads 
civilization was to make on his beloved wilderness sanctuaries, that he is most 
gratefully remembered today. It may surprise other readers, as it did me, to 
be reminded how very early in fact that vision stirred him. The story of his 
connection with the whole “conservation” movement is here fully told. 

To Sierra Club readers, already well versed in the main outline of John 
Muir’s life, the greatest interest perhaps may center in the chapters dealing 
with the less known periods—that, for instance, between his brief college 
days and his first wander-years. But the whole book is interesting and ex- 
ceedingly well done. Moreover, it is timely. At this turning point of world 
history it is good to be reminded of what one earnest, honest, all-devoted 
spirit was able to accomplish in the face of the triumphant materialism of 
his day. And the recent threat to Point Lobos is all too sharp a reminder that 


1Son of the Wilderness. The Life of John Muir. By Linnie Marsh Wolfe. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York. 1945. 364 pages, illustrated. Price, $3.50. 
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materialism, even in the cloak of war necessity, must still be outfaced if we 
are to save for future generations what John Muir saved for us. John Muir’s 
work, far-reaching though it was, is still far from being finished. 

Marion RANDALL Parsons 


Wrp ANIMALS’ After reading Sally Carrighar’s “ten stories of life in an 
Day’ animal community in the High Sierra” which she calls 

“One Day on Beetle Rock,” one who has walked over 
miles of High Sierra trails and seen little animal life, say perhaps an occa- 
sional bear, deer, or squirrel, and a few lizards scurrying over the granite, 
exclaims, “To think that all this was going on! All these ‘frozen’ animals and 
birds that I may have looked at without seeing, all these sounds and scents 
and signs that I didn’t realize were there!” 

In this beautifully written book, the author describes vividly and accurately 
the Sierra we love—the clean granite, the blue sky, the great trees of the 
forest and the small grasses of the meadow, the wind and clouds, the sunshine 
and light—as the background for the activities of the many busy wild crea- 
tures that make their summer home on Beetle Rock, in Sequoia National 
Park. The main characters in these fascinating stories are a weasel, a Sierra 
grouse, a chickaree, a black bear, a lizard, a coyote, a deer mouse, a stellar 
jay, and a mule deer; including all the minor characters, about fifty species 
are mentioned. Each story tells what happened to one of these characters 
during a typical summer day, June 18; a day that included food-hunting and 
house-hunting, building of nests, games and play, rest and sleep, friendships 
and contentment, fighting and killing, training the young, and through it all 
and, it would seem, above all, perpetual vigilance against enemies. There are 
moments of happiness and peace, but for the most part the animals don’t “lie 
down together” on Beetle Rock, and the boy throws rocks at the bears. The 
deer mice do about as well as any, having “learned to bound ahead of the 
strain of attack. They lived with a lightness that served very well for poise. 
Always—their way was—be ready to drop the game or gnawing or nest- 
building, and disappear, noiseless as a blown thistle. Dig to the sprout with 
airy speed, before a falling leaf may warn of claws on the bough above, before 
the breeze flies ahead of an enemy bringing his scent. However close come the 
beak or teeth, then, never hoard the fright. Don’t let even death be important, 
since it is so familiar. Try to escape if there is a chance, but if there is not, 
give up life quickly.” 

On this typical day there is a storm—the great clouds that hide the sun, 
the thunder, the rain, then the sun again, bright and warm and welcome— 
and this, of course, affects directly the lives of all the members of the com- 
munity. 

The author shows a truly amazing knowledge of these animals down to the 
tiniest details of their lives, and a great appreciation of the beauty of the 


One Day on Beetle Rock. By Sally Carrighar. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 1945. 196 
pages, illustrations. Price, $2.75. 
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Sierra and its wildlife. She has written with skill and originality. Beautiful 
drawings by Henry B. Kane illustrate the stories. B.S. 


ALASKAN This book is one of a series dealing with the fauna of our Na- 
Wotves’ tional Parks published by the Department of the Interior. In 

recent years there has been an increase in the number of wolves 
and coyotes in Alaska, which has caused widespread concern. Unfortunately, 
the wolf, because of his power and his cunning, has run against the economic 
interests of man in settled areas, The removal of the wolf from the cattle- 
country of our western plains is a historical example. However, many feel 
that somewhere in North America the wolf should be retained as a part of 
our native fauna. 

Since Mount McKinley National Park lies in the heart of the Alaska wolf 
range, park authorities wondered what the policy should be with regard to 
the increase in their population. Adolph Murie, Biologist of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, made for nearly three years a study of the wolves of the 
park and of the other animals directly or indirectly affecting the wolf popu- 
lation, 

In meeting this problem, Murie first discusses at length the habits of the 
wolves. In addition to observations about the food habits, the hunting range, 
the breeding and home life of the animals, he gives a brief summary of the 
history of the wolf in the park and factors which apparently have caused a 
fluctuation in their population. The description of the members of the East 
Fork Family is one of the highlights of the book. Aided by the drawings 
made by the author’s brother, O. J. Murie, the reader is made to feel that he, 
too, knows “Granpa,” “Robber Mask,” “The Dandy,” and the others. 

Wolves, it was found, feed to a considerable extent upon the Dall Sheep. 
Therefore, Murie next discusses the life habits of these sheep, covering most 
of the same points dealt with in regard to the wolves, From this, some idea of 
the wolf-sheep relationship could be obtained. The way in which wolves “team 
up” when hunting sheep is most interesting. The author seems to feel that, 
barring any striking reduction in sheep numbers, there probably is a fair 
equilibrium at the present time between the wolf and the sheep. Accurate 
observations should, nevertheless, continue. 

There are, of course, other animals which act as buffer species between the 
sheep and the wolves, or in some other way indirectly affect their relationship. 
The role of each of these—caribou, moose, grizzly bear, red fox, and golden 
eagle—is discussed individually and its effect on the wolf-sheep balance 
explained. 

The conservationist will note with interest the author’s many comments 
regarding man’s ability to upset the balance in nature by changing too radi- 
cally natural conditions. JOANNE TAYLOR 


*The Wolves of Mount McKinley. By Adolph Murie. U. S. Department of the In- 
terior. Washington, 1944. Price, 40 cents. 
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Tue SToRY OF THE When the early settlers came across the continent to 
CASCADES* the “Promised Land” of Oregon, the Cascades were 

the last great mountain range they had to surmount 
before reaching that green and happy country. This story of the “last moun- 
tains” is an enthusiastic and readable account of the discovery of the Colum- 
bia River and the Cascades, the struggles of the emigrants, and their remark- 
able victories over the terrors and difficulties of the range. But the authors do 
not deal exclusively with the historical background. They tell of the great 
peaks, Mount Rainier and Mount Hood, and others less well known; they 
give us a picture of the mountaineer clubs and the work they have done— 
the Mazamas in particular—in saving the wilderness character of these 
mountains for posterity; they explain something of the geology of the Cas- 
cades, the development of the lumber industry, and water power, and the life 
of the Indians who are still so much a part of that country. A chapter of 
“unnatural history” reminds us again that Paul Bunyan came out to the 
Pacific Northwest, and was instrumental in the formation of the country; and 
another bit on the Indian legends of the region gives us another explanation 
of how some of those things came to be. 

It is an interesting and informative book although there are of course 
always statements to which the reader may take exception. In their disarming 
preface the authors predict just such criticism by saying that “to attempt to 
set down impressions of a great mountain range in one volume is to invite the 
immediate and sometimes sinister interest of three groups of critics:” the 
local citizen, who defends his adjacent crag against all comers, criticisms and 
comparisons; the historian; and the scientist. We don’t know just which 
category we come under, but here we go! First, we wish there were a map 
of the region. Books about places should always have maps. Then, in men- 
tioning the animals found in Mount Rainier National Park, mountain sheep 
are included. Mountain goats are plentiful; but there are no mountain sheep, 
unless they have come while we weren’t looking. We do not care for the mis- 
placed enthusiasm with which they speak of the future “skyline trail,” which, 
mistakenly we hope, they say “will someday accommodate motor travel along 
the length of the range, from the base of Glacier Peak down the range to 
Crater Lake, a magnificent drive of perhaps four hundred miles.” Yet, in 
spite of these objections, we enjoyed the book, and we learned a great deal 
we did not know before about one of our favorite parts of the world. H.T.P. 


Historic Boats or CALtI- Jerry MacMullen calls his Paddle-Wheel Days 
FORNIA Bay AND River’ in California “a rambling effort to record, be- 

fore it is too late, a colorful minor phase of the 
history of California.” This “rambling effort” of a newspaperman turns out 


‘Last Mountains: The Story of the Cascades. By Robert Ormond Case and Victoria 
Case. Doubleday, Doran & Company, Garden City, N. Y. 1945. 236 pages, illustrated. 
Price, $2.75. 

*Paddle-Wheel Days in California. By Jerry MacMullen. Stanford University Press, 
ed University, California. 1944. xiv-+-157 pages, 21 photographs, many sketches. 

ce, 00. 
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to be not only a good record but a most attractive book, tastefully illustrated 
both with photographs and delightful little sketches by the author of the 
various side-wheelers and stern-wheelers that have plied the inland water- 
ways of California. 

The little Sitka, that went up the Sacramento to New Helvetia in 1847 and 
“on the down-river trip... was beaten into Benicia by an oxteam,” was the 
first of a great company of steamboats that sailed up and down the rivers 
and bays of California for almost a century, carrying all manner of cargo 
and passengers. A whole chapter goes to the Chrysopolis, the elegant and 
dainty “Slim Princess,” darling of the river men. She was launched in Cali- 
fornia waters on a moonlit evening in 1860, sailed graciously through her 
long, useful career, never raced the other boats, seeming to be above the need 
of proving her superiority, and set an all-time record—Sacramento to San 
Francisco—in five hours and nineteen minutes. In her later years, as the 
Southern Pacific’s “Oakland,” she was known to countless commuters on 
San Francisco Bay; and in 1940 a fire spared her remains from becoming 
scrap for Japan. 

But it seems that everything on the rivers in those days was not as gracious 
as the Chrysopolis. There was competition, there was rate-slashing, there was 
racing, there were snags, there were fires, there were explosions; and hydraulic 
mining did things to the rivers—so the author tells us, in an entertaining 
and often humorous manner. He concludes with a chapter on the ferryboats 
that brings back memories of crossing the Bay before the bridges came— 
the San Francisco skyline, the clean roomy boats, the tasty meals en route, 
the whistles in the fog, the Golden Gate at sunset—and leaves one thinking 
hard trying to remember all the reasons why it is better to have the bridges 
so one won't feel that too much was lost when all the ferryboats went away. 

The appendix gives a great deal of interesting data on California steam- 
boats, steamboat builders, and ferry vessels, and tells what happened to the 
last of the ferryboats, B.S. 


How To Exist Originally written as a guide book for the United States 
IN THE Arctic* Army, Arctic Manual has proved of such absorbing in- 

terest to the general public that it was recently rewritten 
for general use and additional material added. Exploding many of the fallacies 
built up around the little known Arctic region, Mr. Stefansson has given in 
detail information on the geography and climatic conditions of the area, and 
how best to cope with the unaccustomed temperatures—the ice and snow of 
the winter months, and the heat of the summer. 

Entire chapters are given over to discussions of the best types of food 
and clothing to take. into the region and how to use the natural facilities of 
the country for protection and survival. The chapter on “Shelter, Heat and 
Light,” includes detailed instructions with illustrations on the building of 


*Arctic Manual. By Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 
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snow houses, as well as important factors to consider when choosing a site 
for shelter. Animal life, insects and vegetation of the country are listed with 
their particular uses and the best methods of hunting and fishing. Transporta- 
tion problems are also discussed at some length. 

Altogether the book covers every phase of existence in the Arctic area and 
would be extremely valuable to anyone traveling through the country on a 
planned trip or unexpectedly forced to exist on the land through a forced 
landing by plane. Many of the problems encountered in the far north and on 
which Mr. Stefansson gives such valuable information will be recognized as 
comparable to those often found when traveling at high altitudes or in glacier- 
covered areas in the mountains of the West Coast. Heten M. Rupy 


MOouNTAIN From the pen of James Ramsey Ullman, the author of “High 
VENTURE’ Conquest,” there has now come a work of fiction, a novel laid 

in the heart of the Alps. As would be expected, mountaineering 
plays a large part in the theme and in the revelation of the characters; and 
the great White Tower becomes the trial ground on which the six characters 
are developed. 

An American aviator is forced down in the little Swiss village where before 
the war, he spent several summers climbing. He finds some of his former 
friends still there, but above all, the White Tower stands, as in the past, 
distant, beautiful, and tantalizing. For years he has wanted, and tried once 
unsuccessfully, to climb this mountain. More than anything in the world he 
wants to climb it, as do each of the characters in the tale, each for a different 
reason. And so the strangely assorted group—the American flyer, the Eng- 
lish geologist, the French dilettante writer, the Austrian girl, the Swiss guide, 
and the Nazi officer, the last, the only one in top condition—begins the climb. 

The mountain is mightier than any actual mountain in the Alps, but for 
the purposes of his story the author needs a mountain of Himalayan great- 
ness—one that takes the time and stamina truly to test the characters. Our 
credulity could be slightly strained in one or two instances, but we all know 
amazing things can be done by men if the need arises, and again for the 
development of the theme of, as one reviewer put it, “the interdependence of 
all human beings, and the ultimate loneliness of each,” dramatic exaggeration 
may be condoned. 

The mountain is grim and relentless; the climb is exciting and exhausting. 
It grips the reader by its reality; real because the writer is a mountaineer, 
and knows at first hand something of what he writes. He knows and enjoys 
the feel of a mountain under his feet and hands, and because he can write 
he is able to pass this feeling on to us with a fresh and stirring vitality. 

H. T.P. 





"The White Tower. By James Ramsey Ullman. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
1945. 479 pages. Price, $3.00. 
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DEMOCRACY “Will it work?” No one can read the first non-technical book 
on TRIAL’ of a famous photographer without seeking an answer, both 
of himself and of his world. 

In the fall of 1943 Ansel Adams visited the Manzanar Relocation Center, 
temporary home of thousands of loyal Japanese-Americans (any of question- 
able allegiance had been segregated elsewhere). His sensitive human per- 
ceptions, aided by his camera, recorded the material from which he has pre- 
pared a text-and-photograph document. In it he presents, with sympathetic 
insight and with artistic restraint, the spirit of a community whose members 
have undergone the “largest single forced migration in American history.” 

The author is deeply aware of the powerful qualities of sunlit spaciousness 
in the Owens Valley, the timelessness of the mountains towering beyond, and 
the impermanence of the little human living place which has been set up in 
the midst of a semi-desert plain. Yet among the people of that impermanent 
community he finds qualities of timeless greatness; individuals carry on lives 
which are somehow serene in spite of tragic loss or bitter disillusionment, 
and the group constitutes a body which is, in all respects except temporary 
freedom and probable future opportunity, no different from any town of 
comparable size anywhere in the United States. In occupations, in home life, 
in public activity, in thoughts and ideals, these people are wholly American, 
Whatever differences there may be arise less from qualities of the people them- 
selves than from the attitude of other Americans whose ancestry happens 
to be different. “America has not assimilated all who have assimilated Ameri- 
ca.” What their future may be depends on fellow citizens. Individuals look 
forward to useful, satisfying lives as journalists or farmers, domestic help or 
educators, manufacturers or librarians or artisans. Their opportunities will 
be determined by other Americans’ interpretation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment as applied to minority groups. 

A little more than half the space in the book is devoted to photographs. 
Many of them are portraits; a significant number record the mood of the 
plains and mountains. Unforgettable are the majestic impersonality of a snow- 
sprinkled peak emerging from clouds, the tranquil charm of a little park 
built and landscaped by people of Manzanar, the solemn sweetness of a 
nurse’s face haloed by her white cap. 

The text which makes up the rest of the book is as sharp and unified and 
yet sensitive as are the photographs themselves. It is dominated by a desire 
to present things with clarity and honesty. Plainly represented, but not over- 
stressed, are elements of greatness, of tragedy, of resignation or hope, of 
simplicity, and the matter-of-fact minutiae of life. CE.M. 


®Born Free and Equal. By Ansel Adams. U.S. Camera, New York, 1944. 112 pages, 
photographs and text. Price, $1.00. 
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Henry S. Graves.......... 1912-1920 Marion R. Parsons....... 1938- 
Alexander G. McAdie..... 1913-1917. Duncan McDuffie....... 1941-1943* 
PE A Bs sn nceseses 1915-1920 Newton B. Drury......... 1942- 
Stephen T. Mather....... 1916-1930 Willis Linn Jepson....... 1942- 
Vernon L, Kellogg........ 1920-1937. Joel H. Hildebrand...... 1943-1945* 
William B. Greeley....... 1920-1933 Donald B. Tresidder...... 1943- 
John C. Merriam......... 1923-1945 Frederick Law Olmsted. ..1945- 
John Barton Payne....... 1923-1934 


* Re-elected a Director. 
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DIRECTORS 
Until 1922 there were nine directors; since then fifteen, elected annually, 
John Muir ....cccccccces 1892-1914 M. Hall McAllister....... 1922-1926 
Warren Olney......++++0 1892-1909 Duncan McDuffie ....... 1922-1923; 
John C. Branner......... 1892- * 1925-1926; 1928-1941 ; 1943- 
William D. Armes........ 1892- * Walter Mulford......... 1922-1923; 
J. Henry Senger.......... 1892-1898 1925-1926 
Mark B. Kerr.......++++. 1892- * C. Nelson Hackett........ 1923-1924 
David Starr Jordan....... 1892-1903 Ralph Arthur Chase...... 1924-1925 
Willard D. Johnson....... 1892- * Francis P, Farquhar...... 1924- 
Robert M. Price.......... 1892—- *; Charles J. Fox..........: 1924-1925 
1898-1900; 1915-1938 William H. Wright....... 1925-1931 

Joseph Le Conte ......... * -1898 Herbert S. Adair........1926-1928; 
Elliott McAllister ........ * -1904 1929-1935 
George Davidson......... * -1910 Aurelia H. Reinhardt..... 1926-1927 
Cornelius B. Bradley..... * -1902 Caroline E. Tracy........ 1927-1928 
J. M. Stillman........... * -1898 Chester H. Rowell........ 1928-1933 
Dorville Libby ........... * -1896 Edward Rainey.......... 1931-1932 
W. R. Dudley........... 1898-1909 Virginia Best Adams...... 1932-1934 
Joseph N. Le Conte...... 1898-1940 Francis D. Tappaan...... 1932-1943 
Clarence L. Cory........- 1899-1901 D. Raymond Brothers..... 1932-1933 
Walter E. Magee......... 1899-1900 Mary Yost .........ee0- 1933-1935 
William E. Colby......... 1900- Lewis F. Clark.......... 1933-19438 
Warren Gregory ......... 1902-1904 Ansel Adams............ 1934- 
James S. Hutchinson...... 1903-1907 Bestor Robinson ........ 1935-19438 
Alexander G. McAdie..... 1904-1913 Joel H. Hildebrand...... 1935-1943; 
Edward T. Parsons....... 1904-1914 1945- 
William F. Badé......... 1907-1936 Samuel Merrill .......... 1936-1937 
Be G. Beec cs cncceve 1909-1911; Glen Dawson........... 1937-1944§ 

1913-1914 Walter A. Starr.......... 1937- 
Willoughby Rodman...... 1909-1915 Oliver Kehrlein.......... 1938- 
William C. Morgan....... 1910-1912. Richard M. Leonard..... 1938-19438 
Vernon L., Kellogg........ 1911-1920 ~=s EC. Stanley Jones........ 1940-1941; 
Clair S. Tappaan......... 1912-1932 1943- 
David P. Barrows........ 1914-1915 David R. Brower........ 1941-1943§ 
Marion R. Parsons....... 1914-1938 Norman B. Livermore, Jr. 1941-1943§ 
Charles P. Douglass....... 1915-1916 Leland Curtis............ 1943- 
Walter L. Huber......... I9I5- Charlotte E. Mauk....... 1943- 
BNE TE, Bec ce csense 1916-1919 Harold E. Crowe......... 1943- 
Phil S. Bernays.......... I919- Harriet T. Parsons....... 1943- 
a re 1920-1932 Arthur H. Blake......... 1943-1944 
Edith Bridges. ........++. 1922-1924 Dean S. Curtis........... 1944-1945 
Ernest Dawson.......... 1922-1925; Frank H. Lewis.......... 1944-1945 

1926-1937. Weldon F. Heald......... 1945- 
Aurelia S. Harwood...... 1922-1928 


* Record of terms incomplete. 


§ Entered the Armed Forces. 
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January, 1893 
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January, 1894 
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January, 1895 
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May, 1896 
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May, 1807 
January, 1898 
June, 1898 
January, 1899 
June, 1899 
January, 1900 
May, 1900 
February, 1901 
June, 1901 
January, 1902 
June, 1902 
February, 1903 
June, 1903 
January, 1904 
June, 1904 
January, 1905 
June, 1905 
January, 1906 
January, 1907 
June, 1907 
January, 1908 
June, 1908 
January, 1909 
June, 1909 
January, 1910 
June, 1910 
January, 1911 
June, 1911 
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January, 1912 
June, 1912 
January, 1913 
June, 1913 
January, 1914 
January, 1915 
January, 1916 
January, 1917 
January, 1918 
January, 1919 
January, 1920 
January, 1921 
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1924 
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(Beginning with 1928, there has been one volume each year, comprising the magazine num- 
ber and five other numbers corresponding to the bimonthly circulars formerly issued. The 
serial publication numbers were discontinued after No. 62. 


* Out of print. 
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B.— OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Publica- 
tion No. Title 


1* Articles of Association, By-Laws, and List of Members. 


4* Map of a Portion of the Sierra Nevada Adjacent to the Yosemite. 
(J. N. Le Conte.) 


5* Map ofa Portion of the Sierra Nevada Adjacent to the Kings River. 
(J. N. Le Conte.) 


8* Table of Elevations within the Pacific Coast. 
(Mark B. Kerr and R. H. Chapman.) 


12* Map of the Central Portion of the Sierra Nevada Mountains and 
of the Yosemite Valley. (J. N. Le Conte.) 


21* Ramblings Through the High Sierra. By Joseph Le Conte. 
(Reprinted from S.C. B., 1900, 111 :1.) 


27* A Flora of the South Fork of Kings River. By Alice Eastwood. 
62* Place Names of the High Sierra. By Francis P. Farquhar. 


A Journal of Ramblings through the High Sierra of California by 
the University Excursion Party. By Joseph Le Conte. 
(Reprinted from the original published in 1875.) 


Guide to the John Muir Trail. By Walter A. Starr, Jr. 
With a Map of the Sierra Nevada. New edition. 
(First edition, 1934, out of print.) 


* Out of print. 








